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In every land and in every age, as far back as the earliest 
records of mankind which have survived, and as late as the 
present generation, among peoples most primitive and most 
cultivated, there have been and are beliefs, more or less gen- 
erally entertained, that phenomena of the type called “ oc- 
cult’ take place, and that these happenings have a super- 
normal significance. I refer, of course, to beliefs in such 
matters as dreams, supposed to be prophetic or interpretive, 


* The author of the present article and the one to follow it as a con- 
tinuation of the same is an Episcopal clergyman. He was born in Maine; 
graduated with high honors from Yale in the class of 1896; received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the same institution, his special 
studies being history,.economics, psychology and philosophy; and grad- 
a Drew Theological Seminary with the degree of Bachelor of 

lvinity. 

He is the author of two mongraphs: one a critical study of the Blue 
Laws and the other “ The First Criminal Code of Virginia.” He has 
now in course of preparation an exhaustive record and study of a re- 
markable case of multiple personality, which we hope some day to pub- 
lish in detail. 

Dr. Prince has been connected with considerable sociological work 
and has served as a clergyman in New York, Pittsburgh, and is now 
Rector at St. John’s Church, San Bernardino, California. 

It will be thus apparent that he is well qualified to speak of the re- 
lation of psychic research to the religious beliefs of the church and it is 
for that reason that we especially welcome his contributions. It is one 


of the strangest incidents of modern times that the church, always con- 
structing apologetics in defence of its position against materialistic sci- 
ence, has been so slow to see its golden opportunity in psychic research. 
Nothing but an unjustifiable fear of anything that_purports to be scien- 
tific can explain its blindness in this respect, and Dr. Prince comes with 
special right to speak to his colleagues on this matter.—Editor. 
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oracles and various other means of reading the future, ap- 
paritions and other alleged modes of manifestation by the 
dead. Inspired ethnologists have a short and easy way of 
explaining the emergence of these beliefs among primitive 
peoples. They are the products of imagination under the 
stimulus of wonder and fear. ‘To be sure the ignorant man, 
as we view him among us, does not seem to be troubled much 
by wonder. Usually he looks upon the mysteries of the sky 
and of nature around him without any particular display of 
sentiment. Wonder, as a rule, increases with cultivation. 
It is the man whose mind is stored with poetry and story 
whose imagination kindles at sight of the Alps, rather than 
the peasant mountaineer who dwells among them. Nor does 
the actual native African or Australian seem to be a better 
case in this respect, as he is reported by travellers who have 
actually studied him in his habitat. But it is always possible 
to ascribe to the primitive man, since no ethnologist has ever 
seen him, or ever will see him, such attributes as are con- 
venient to the theory for which he is to pose as an exhibit. 
It is the same process as that by which Chateaubriand made 
the American Indian stand as an example of innocence and 
virtue. But the Indian still exists, so that Chateaubriand 
could be convicted of his error, while the utmost verdict 
that can be secured by such as charge the ethnologist with 
equal feats of fancy, is the Scotch one “not proven.” And 
so theorists, blinking through their spectacles upon as- 
sembled classes, may continue to allege that from such ex- 
periences as dreams about dead people, seeing the face re- 
flected from the water, etc., the primitive man evolved his 
belief in returning and manifesting spirits, and even his belief 
in immortality itself. The primitive man might be much as- 
tonished to learn it, could he return and take his place in the 
classroom, but he never does, so the professor of the ex- 
act (?) science of ethnology is safe to meander complacently 
on. Fear doubtless may account for the major portion of the 
beliefs roughly classified together as “ superstitious ”, but 
it can hardly account for all. For these beliefs persist in 
the present enlightened age and are entertained by multi- 
tudes of men and women to-day who are not, so far as evi- 
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dence goes, more timorous than their fellows. More speci- 
fically, I affirm that there are hosts of people, in all ranks and 
of all callings, who believe that they have had occult experi- 
ences, and do or do not believe that these experiences are of 
supernormal significance. It is only necessary to mention 
the well known fact that when the British Society for 
Psychical Research asked at random 17,000 persons the 
question, “ Have you ever, when believing yourself to be 
completely awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or being 
touched by a living being, or inanimate object, or of hearing a 
voice; which impression so far as you could discern, was not 
due to any external physical cause?”’, it received to its as- 
tonishment affirmative answers from 1,684 of them, or nearly 
one-tenth. No one has had the hardihood to charge that 
these were 1,684 scared persons and until some one does 
with confirmatory evidence, we need not bother with the 
hypothesis of fear, as applicable among cultivated people. If 
one person in ten has had an apparitional experience, the fact 
does not tell the whole statistical story. There is a con- 
siderable percentage of persons who have had “ occult ” ex- 
periences of other types. 

The writer’s own conviction, based upon inquiry, is that 
at least one-quarter of the adults whom one meets, as well of 
the educated as of the uneducated classes, have either them- 
selves had some experience prima facie supernormal, or have 
heard of some such experience from the lips of relatives or 
friends whose good faith they expressly trust. Sceptical 
about such matters in general, and as related by strang- 
ers, nevertheless these betray that they have in their minds a 
little closet for residual cases which they “ never could quite 
understand,” simply because the cases were within the im- 
mediate purview of themselves or their trusted friends. 
Nevertheless, despite the multitude of witnesses to one 
species of seemingly supernormal phenomena or another, 
despite the respectability of many and the eminence and sci- 
entific attainments of some of them, despite for example the 
conclusion to which the pre-eminently cautious and critical 
Professor Henry Sidgwick, F. W. H. Myers, Frank Podmore 
and their colleagues felt obliged to arrive in respect to the 
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Census of Apparitions, “ between deaths and the apparition 
of the dying person a connection exists which is not due to 
chance,” and’ despite all the puzzling data which have been 
piled up in various lands, and particularly by the Societies 
for Psychical Research in England and America, there are 
critics who can dismiss all with a wave of the hand, a superior 
smile of pity, and a sentence, “ It is all imagination.” 

Well that is certainly an easy way by which to dispose of 
what you do not happen to believe in. But those who have 
experienced the phenomena, and those who have really mas- 
tered the evidence, may be pardoned for not respecting it. 
Some of these may, if meek and obscure, be silenced by the 
big names and equally big insolence of the self-constituted 
Czars over the realm, but they are certainly not thus to be 
convinced. It is too much like calling names, which indeed 
may please the rabble, but does not increase enlightenment. 
We all know the mischievous potency of imagination. That 
it creates many an illusion is a truism, but after all there 
must be some limits to what imagination can do. It is hard 
to see how it can seize scientists whose powers of observation 
and accurate experimentation are unchallenged as respects 
other subject matter, and strike them blind, deaf and im- 
becile the moment that the matter which they investigate 
and their conclusions thereon happen to be distasteful to 
their critics. And yet this is the substance of the charge 
brought against such giants of science as Lodge, Crooks and 
Wallace. Heralded when they began their investigations by 
loud whoops of “ Now that these men have taken hold we 
will soon see the impostures exploded,” when their verdict 
So opposite to what was expected was rendered the cry be- 
came “ They have been fooled, they are the victims of mal- 
observation.” And this without a single one of their critics 
ever attempting to repeat the experiments and observations 
in order to show wherein the imposture and malobservation 
lay. It is too late in the day, and the evidence offered for 
the supernormal has loomed too big for hoots and sneers to 
have any effect upon unprejudiced inquirers. Even as these 
will reply to Christian Scientists, “ Yes, we agree that the 
mind can, under certain conditions, produce certain bodily 
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symptoms; but that doesn’t imply that the mind creates the 
pains of colic, the tubercles of consumption, the bacilli of 
cholera,” they will also be inclined to reply to cocksure 
psychologists, “ Yes, we agree that in some at least of the 
cases you cite imagination, malobservation, and the like cre- 
ated illusion. But we are not convinced that all cases claim- 
ing to be supernormal can be so explained. We know, of 
course, that many hallucinations are significant of nothing 
but pathological states, but that does not prove that no hal- 
lucinations possess veridical significance ; we know that auto- 
matic writing may be dictated exclusively by subliminal 
selves, but that does not prove that other automatic writing 
may not proceed partly from disembodied spirits; we are con- 
vinced that most dreams are the mere echoes of experiences 
and sensations, but we are not convinced, bold as it may be 
to say so, that some dreams, even, may not be vehicles of in- 
timation from another world.” 


The Attitude of Adherents of Christianity. 

The attitude which most of the members of Christian 
Churches of this generation maintain toward the asserted 
phenomena and toward the efforts now being made toward 
their rational investigation constitutes one of the strangest 
paradoxes of the age. It is strange because it is inconsist- 
ent, almost stultifying in view of the contents of the Bible, 
the history of religious opinions in past centuries, and the 
fundamental postulates of the Christian faith. 

It may be incredible that the dead should manifest them- 
selves to the living now, but the Christian believes it not in- 
credible that the spirit of the prophet Samuel spoke a mes- 
sage to Saul through the mouth of the Psychic of Endor 
(I Sam. 28 :3-20), that Moses and Elijah were seen and heard 
talking on the mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 17:3), and 
that after the resurrection of Christ many deceased saints 
appeared in bodily form and were seen by many persons in 
Jerusalem (Matt. 27:52-53). Christians may be above 
having visions now, but they credit the visions related 
in the Bible; that Mary had a vision (Luke 1:26-38), and 
Zacharias another (Luke 1:5-22); that Paul saw Jesus 
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in a vision (Acts 9:3-7); that Paul had a vision in which 
he saw Ananias coming and laying his hands on him 
(Acts 9:11-12) and that Ananias had a vision in which he 
learned the name of the street where Paul was and the name 
of the man who owned the house, as well as the fact that 
Paul had seen him in a vision (Acts 9: 10-16); that Peter had 
an admonitory vision of a descending sheet (Acts 10:9-16) 
and that a related vision revealed to Cornelius the name of 
Peter, the location of his lodging place and its owner’s name 
(Acts 10:1-6); that Paul first set foot in Europe in obedience 
to a vision (Acts 16:9); and that the same apostle was en- 
couraged and directed by visions at other times (as in Acts 
18 :9-10; 23:11; 27:23-24). The Christian of this period may 
scout the possibility, under any circumstances, of reading the 
future, yet he believes that this was done in numerous in- 
stances in Old Testament times, and repeatedly by Jesus and 
his disciples. We need only instance Jesus’ prophecy of 
his betrayal and condemnation, the manner of his death, 
the city where it would take place and his resurrection 
(Matt. 20:17-19); Agabus’ prediction that Paul would be 
made prisoner in Jerusalem (Acts 21:10-14); and Paul’s 
detailed prevision of the shipwreck (Acts 27:10, 22-26). 
That dreams can ever be the vehicle of supernormal in- 
formation may be absurd now, but the Christian believes they 
did sometimes serve Jacob (Gen. 28: 11-17; 31: 10-13) ; Solo- 
mon (II Chron. 1:7-12); the Wise Men (Matt. 2:12); Joseph 
(Matt. 1:20-24; 2:13; 2:19-20; 2:22), Pilate’s wife (Matt. 
27:19) and other Biblical characters. Any of us would vote 
our fellow Christian mad, and probably be right, if he de- 
clared he had been given a glimpse into the other world. yet 
we do not as a rule pronounce Paul mad when we read his 
solemn declaration that “ whether in the body or out of the 
body ” he was “ caught up into paradise and heard unspeak- 
able things ” (II. Cor. 12:1-4). Nothing seems more ridicu- 
lous than a claim that objects can be lifted without physical 
contact, and yet the Christian usually reads the account of 
Philip’s levitation (Acts 8:39-40) without a scruple. Nor is 
the above list of occult occurrences set down in the Bible by 
any means exhaustive, either in respect to types of phenom- 
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ena or as to the instances under each. As the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis has said, hardly without exaggeration, “ There is 
nothing happens [is alleged to happen] in the occult world, 
—dreams, apparitions, movements of furniture, or the ap- 
pearance of lights—that has not its parallel in the Bible. 
You will find mention of the cold breeze of the séance 
room; the mighty rushing wind; mysterious appearances, 
ghosts, clairvoyance, clairaudience, second sight, you will 
find them all in the Bible. When you find these things in 
the Bible you say they are all right.” And if there be in 
one or two of the clauses quoted, a smack that we do not 
quite like, at least there can be no gainsaying the not less 
emphatic statement by Phillips Brooks, “Certainly there 
is nothing clearer or more striking in the Bible than 
the calm, familiar way with which from end to end it 
assumes the present existence of a world of spiritual beings 
always close to and acting on this world of flesh and blood. 
It does not belong to any one part of the Bible. It runs 
through the whole vast range. From creation to judgment, 
the spiritual beings are forever present. They act as truly 
in the drama as the men and women who, with their unmis- 
takable humanity, walk the sacred stage in the successive 
scenes. There is nothing of hesitation about the Bible’s 
treatment of the spiritual world. There is no reserve, no 
vagueness which would have a chance for the whole system 
to be explained away into dreams and metaphors. The spir- 
itual world with all its multitudinous existence is just as real 
as the crowded cities, and the fragrant fields, and the loud 
battlefields of the visible and palpable Judza, in which the 
writers of the sacred books were living.” 

Did belief in “spiritual” phenomena on the part of 
Christian people die out with the Apostolic age? Not so, 
it continued to persist as the centuries went by. The 
writer has not made so exhaustive an examination of 
the literature of nineteen centuries that he is able to 
prove that belief in one form and another in the occult, 
as spirits good and bad, apparitions, dreams and so on, 
was widespread among the ranks of the Christian Church in 
each of the first eighteen of those centuries. But this may 
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be affirmed with as much assurance as one intersecting a rail- 
road at different points, and finding the rails at every point 
bright from use, would conclude that the railroad is continu- 
ous. Intersect here and there along the track of the centur- 
ies’ history, and the literature of the several periods shows 
the belief undimmed, and a parallel inference of continuity is 
reasonable. The early Christian Father Tertullian, writing 
at about 200 A. D. (De Anima, ch. 9) tells of a pious woman 
of his acquaintance who often fell into a trance, and in that 
state, “she both sees and hears mysterious communications, 
some men’s hearts she understands [telepathy ?] and to them 
who are in need she distributes remedies.” ‘ Among other 
things,” runs his testimony, “there has been shown to me a 


soul in bodily shape, and a spirit has been in the habit of ap- 
pearing to me; not however as a void and empty illusion, but 
such as would offer itself even to be grasped by the hand, soft 
and transparent and of an etherial color, and in form re- 
sembling a human being in every respect.” Another of the 
Fathers, Justin Martyr, writing at about 150 A. D. (First 


Apology, ch. 18) maintained that dzemoniacs or madmen were 
“ seized and cast about by the spirits of the dead.” Other ex- 
tracts of this sort might be presented from the works of 
Gregory and Augustine, etc., illustrative of opinions enter- 
tained in the first centuries of our era. But manifestly if we 
were to go on in this way a volume, rather than the limits of 
a magazine article, would be needed. A reference to the 
biographies of the Saints of various periods is almost enough 
by itself to prove our point. It makes no difference how 
many of the recorded prodigies, dreams, apparitions, com- 
munications from angels and spirit predictions, miracles, etc., 
were the figments of monkish brains and the gross exaggera- 
tions of tradition, or, on the other hand, how many were real 
subjective experiences, the prodigies were widely credited by 
the masses of Church members before the Reformation and by 
hosts of Roman Catholics, at least, since.* Nor does it make 


*The Rev. Hugh Benson, inveighing in Dublin Review for October, 1909, 
against belief. in spirit communication in our day, is obliged, nevertheless, to 


admit that spirit appearances and communications are commonly alleged in 
the lives of the Saints. 
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any difference to this division of the argument whether there 
was ever a witchcraft with genuine malevolent power, in any 
case the belief in its genuineness grew rather than decreased 
up to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and did not de- 
cline until the seventeenth, as the long list of witchcraft 
trials testify. Joan of Arc undoubtedly believed as devoutly 
as Socrates that she was under the direct guidance of spirit 
voices, and it is hard to imagine how spiritual beings of a 
superior type could give better evidence of their tutelege than 
was afforded by Joan’s marvellous success up to the point 
when she was commanded to go home and failed to obey. 
But more significant for our present purpose is the fact that 
the whole Christian world believed that she was inspired, it 
divided, in accordance with its divergent political sympathies, 
only on the question as to whether the voices were from 
heaven or from hell. And the early literature of Methodism, 
that great evangelistic movement which was most mighty in 
vitalizing the religious belief and activities of England and 
America in the eighteenth century, is full of testimony to 
veridical dreams, premonitions, voices, visions and the like. 
Wesley himself firmly believed in the poltergeist perform- 
ances in his father’s house (though an impish younger sister 
was probably the poltergeist in the case) and, according to 
the Methodist Bishop Newman, believed that Swedenborg 
was visited by departed friends. 

Not only does the present body of Christian believers take 
its stand upon a Bible full of accounts of occult phenomena, 
and look back upon a long line of centuries permeated by 
Christian belief in current phenomena of the same sort, but 
it is pledged to propositions of faith which do not simply ad- 
mit the possibility of such phenomena, but may be said dis- 
tinctly to favor them. The spirits of men live on after their 
bodies have died! then it would seem that, for all that appears 
to the contrary, they might manifest their continued existence 
to the living. There is a communion of saints! then that 
communion might embrace departed as well as mundane 
saints with an efficiency not yet appreciated. There are an- 
gels (messengers)! then the angels might be about their an- 
cient business. Prayer brings wisdom and guidance! then 
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that wisdom and guidance might occasionally come through 
subliminal channels of consciousness, manifest itself in 
dreams, and well up in the form of premonitions. Neverthe- 
less we have the spectacle of nearly the entire body of Chris- 
tian people in this age, so far as it is articulate, maintaining a 
Sadducean attitude in these relations. Two causes have 
probably brought about this scepticism to all occult occur- 
rences outside of the lids of the Bible which characterizes the 
present Christian age and dislocates it from the previous ages 
of pious thought. The first of these causes is found in mod- 
ern science, which has browbeaten and hypnotized the Chris- 
tian Church into a temporary condition of numbness of faith 
and logic, and the second is found in modern professional 
spiritualism, which has by its coarse shams and ignorant 
vagaries afflicted the Church with nausea. 


Pope Science and His Fallibility. 


The greater number of Church people, while knowing lit- 
tle science themselves, which of course is the case with the 
majority of people generally, nevertheless have imbibed, more 
or less by suggestion, from the scepticisms of science—the 
current science—certain prejudices and prepossessions which, 
were they logically carried out, would deal the death blow to 
the most fundamental and cherished of their religious beliefs. 
For the most think it somehow impossible, under “ nature’s 
laws,” that, for example, the dead should ever manifest them- 
selves to the living. Perhaps they do not. But if by the 
postulates, of science they cannot, it is as impossible by the 
same postulates that the dead should survive at all, and the 
resurrection of Christ and the future life of men are cut away 
from the sum of credible doctrines. Science knows of no 
manifestation of spirits after death because it knows of no 
life after death. Science knows nothing of psychic activity 
apart from bodily structure or as surviving the particular 
bodily structure with which it has been associated. Indeed, 
according to the definition and self-imposed limits assigned 
by some of its exponents, it has no business to know, for 
arbitrarily determining that there is naught in the universe 
but matter and the forces that inhere in matter, the exponents 
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voluntarily shut out from their purview whatever other actu- 
ality may be there. No one can find fault with them for thus 
narrowing their field of inspection, so long as they keep 
within their chosen bounds and refrain from jumping over 
the fence into the alien field of metaphysics. However ac- 
curately they can weigh a molecule and measure the speed of 
light, their vision is no keener and their judgment no weight- 
ier than those of other men in that field, to say the least. It 
is when they forsake their own province and, instead of being 
simply agnostic in the realm beyond them, begin to cavort and 
dogmatize in it that they become offensive and impertinent. 
It is then proper to say to them, “ You profess to know only 
matter and physical forces. Very well, talk about matter and 
physical forces and we will listen attentively. But do not 
imagine that your eminence in your own chosen field will lend 
weight to your opinions outside of that field.” Not that it is 
proposed to muzzle these scientists of the smoked spectacles. 
They are at liberty to discourse on politics, poultry-raising, 
pottery, Platonism or anything else whatsoever, only let them 
not think that because they lay down the law in matters sci- 
entific by their narrow definition, therefore they are com- 
petent to deliver ukases and edicts on matters which tran- 
scend that definition, and to which they refuse any serious 
consideration. So much for scientists of “lesser breeds”. 
There is another type of scientists which can consistently and 
weightily pronounce opinions, no matter what the opinions 
are, upon the subjects which form the chief raison d’etre for 
the Societies for Psychic Research. But that is because 
these intelligently and fairly participate in the research, and 
by that participation show that they are broad-minded enough 
to admit that there may be other reality in the universe than 
matter and its forces, and that science should investigate all 
possible realities and not arbitrarily fence off a portion of the 
field as barren, before the fact that it is so has been deter- 
mined. We repeat that many Christians, while knowing lit- 
tle science, entertain an almost superstitious belief in the in- 
fallibility of science except just where they fancy science an- 
tagonizes convictions which they cannot relinquish and re- 
main Christian at all. They cannot give up belief in God or 
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the immortality of the soul without their whole structure of 
religious convictions toppling to the ground; and yet science, 
with its microscope and scalpel and scales, finds God and soul 
immortality as little as it finds communication between em- 
bodied and disembodied souls But they are having their 
religion as thin as they can and yet retain a foothold. They 
have been so dinned with scientific facts and theories in books 
and periodicals, that scientific gentlemen appear to them as a 
race of intellectual demigods whose conclusions cannot be 
questioned—except in the exigency just referred to—without 
lese-majesty, instead of as a class of earnest inquirers, who 
are ever overturning the conclusions of their predecessors, 
and rising upon the ladder of their own mistakes to clearer 
and surer vision. ‘To-day hypotheses that we had all thought 
were crystallized into certainties, and which we had been 
quoting with confidence which is almost pathetic in retro- 
spect, are being rudely questioned in the highest circles of 
science. ‘The atomic theory seemed fixed as the pyramids. 
Some of us probably supposed that Messrs. Tyndall and Hux- 
ley had succeeded in collaring sundry atoms and subjecting 
them to particular inspection, though after all the atoms were 
about as much matters of faith as are angels. And now the 
tendency is to kick the whole atomic crowd out of doors and 
substitute points of electrical energy. The two great funda- 
mental laws which modern science had thought it had estab- 
lished were (1) the indestructibility of matter, and (2) the 
conservation of energy. But along comes Dr. Gustave Le 
Bon and claims that he has demonstrated that matter can be 
annihilated as matter, be resolved into force or forces. And 
he holds that force itself tends to disappear and will finally 
cease to be.* If his conclusions prevail the two supposed 
laws will be as dead as are some theological doctrines of the 
past. How often did ministers, again, refer to the nebular 
hypothesis, as an old and faithful friend introduced to them 
by the priests of science. And now the latter are at war 
with each other as to whether our world was wrested from 
the sun or was built up from minor wandering bodies 


*“ Coming Science”, Carrington, Ch. 4. 
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that fortuitously bumped together. The hitherto prevailing 
theory of earthquakes is being questioned, and many a once 
established theory besides. All this is not stated in derision 
to lessen the respect which readers entertain for the efforts of 
men of science to discover truth. But it is well that the plain 
fact should be stated, that scientists have as many altera- 
tions of view to their credit as theologians or philosophers. 
Therefore we are not compelled to build shrines for them or 
burn incense at their feet, nor to assume that they have neces- 
sarily spoken the last word on their own subject matter, much 
less to accept all their obiter dicta and to follow with bated 
breath all their vagrant excursions into the fields of philos- 
ophy and theology, wherein they are but common men, if not 
uncommon dunces. Since men of science have so often had 
to reconstruct their views on the matters to which their in- 
quiries have in the main been restricted, Christian people are 
not bound out of any deference to their opinions to withhold 
interest from the psychic researches which are cognate to 
many articles of religious faith, and which may, for ought we 
know, in the end support them. 


The Scarecrow of Professional Spiritualism. 


The other principal reason for the peculiar Sadducean at- 
titude of the Christian Church to-day, I have intimated, is to 
be found in the rise of professional Spiritualism in the nine- 
teenth century. If modern science has smitten the ranks of 
believers with awe, modern professional Spiritualism has af- 
fected them with nausea. The origin of the American Spirit- 
ualistic cult in the Hydeville rappings, is well known. The 
“mediums” in the case, the girls Margaret and Kate Fox, 
were soon taken in hand and exploited by an older sister for 
money-making purposes, and the spirit of money-making has 
characterized nearly all the missionaries of the cult ever since. 
Their advertisements are found in city evening papers and 
crowd the columns of Spiritualist journals. Their “ séances ” 
are of mixed character, predominating in dreary, silly gabble, 
and dubious performances, the trickery of which is transpar- 
ent enough to the trained eye or presumably protected there- 
from only by darkness, with however, occasional incidents of 
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apparently higher quality interspersed, at least in some cases. 
It is a fact beyond gainsaying that nearly all professional 
mediums who get a livelihood by making their alleged powers 
a show at so much a head, have at some time or other, or 
many times, been exposed in commission of fraud. The 
eminent scientist Wallace, himself a believer in spirit mes- 
sages, has estimated * that ninety per cent of mediums are 
frauds. Sir Oliver Lodge said,f “I see little abatement of 
the credulity on the one hand and the fraud on the other that 
have all along interfered, as I hold, with the recognition of 
new truth of profound interest.” The spectacle of this dense 
credulity on the part of the dupes, who seem able to swallow 
anything and come back for more, and of a long procession of 
mediums caught in trickery, yet keeping up their claims with 
undiminished ability to harvest dollars, has caused the main 
body of the Christian Church, in former periods inclined to 
look upon occult matters with an eye rather friendly than 
otherwise, to be disgusted with the whole subject so far as it 
is related to their own times. This extreme reaction is very 
natural, but not wholly logical. Even were every medium 
in the world capable of producing under suitable conditions 
genuine supernormal phenomena, it would probably still be 
the case, if they all made a traffic of their gifts by exhibiting 
them for fees and ticket money, that ninety per cent would 
sooner or later be detected in fraud. For all persons who 
profess to know anything about such endowments admit that 
these are not at all times on tap. They are not like faucets, 
which at any time need only to be opened and water flows. 
They appear to be inhibited or facilitated in accordance with 
the sum of conditions existing at the time. But if the me- 
dium is exhibiting for pay, he feels that he must deliver the 
goods, else his audience will be dissatisfied and the golden 
stream will decrease. Being under domination of cupidity, 
what will he learn to do? To fake phenomena that he can- 
not at the time evoke. And though he may be able under 
requisite conditions to produce genuine phenomena, if he only 
occasionally fakes it follows as the night the day that at 


*R. Hodgson in Forum, April, 1890. 
Ibid. 
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some time he will be exposed in the commission of a swindle. 
The impression that the performances of the professionals 
produce is that faking is at least the predominating element. 
But it is well within the limits of the possible, perhaps of the 
probable when the whole field has been surveyed, that many 
or most of the mediums started out with a something super- 
normal in their equipment, a something which in the midst 
of their money-making career continues to bring forth, under 
right conditions, genuine results. It is conceivable that they 
may argue to their consciences, so long as those consciences 
remain in any degree of working order, “ What is the harm 
of helping out the phenomena when they fail to show up 
according to schedule? I am not misleading the people very 
much, for I am showing the character of the genuine phe- 
nomena which sometimes come at my call.” What learned 
professor was it that confessed to his colleague who had pur- 
chased from him a piece of apparatus which would not work, 
that in his own use of it before classes he had generally in- 
sured its accuracy with a pin? Doubtless he soothed his 
conscience with similar blandishments. The chief distinction 
in the two cases is that the professor would usually have suc- 
cessfully working apparatus and moreover would be subject 
to no mercenary motive to deceive, while the medium ma- 
chine is frequently not in working order, and he is, if he 
makes merchandise of his powers, under frequent stimulus 
to practise deception. But again, were the professor dis- 
covered in a single act of helping his apparatus with a pin, 
he would probably not be accused of never performing gen- 
uinely successful experiments, yet the quasi-critical, having 
once convicted a medium of fraud, jump to the conclusion 
that all his claims from the beginning must have been fraud- 
ulent. This is vaulting over too wide a chasm. Even grant- 
ing that some professionals always fake, and the rest some- 
times fake, it is by no means certain that all of them always 
fake. If it should appear as it is claimed by high authority, 
that protracted investigations of non-professionals by scien- 
tific methods under test conditions have yielded evidence of 
spirit agency, it will then require a stretch of credulity of an 
inverted type to believe that professionals, even though they 
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have been caught cheating, never produce results manifesting 
such agency. Their dupes will then appear dupes still, in so 
far as they show themselves capable of swallowing the mass 
of chaff along with the few kernels of wheat, of surrendering 
their conduct and their means to the domination and rapacity 
of mediums, and of making a religion of what is not and never 
can be a religion. But at least they had, as will then be ad- 
mitted, some elements of truth in their premises, even though 
they erred egregiously in the sum total of their conclusions. 
And it is possible that previous generations of men may come - 
to be regarded as a little less imbecile than they have been 
branded by the present smug and self-complacent age. 
While intimating that many professional mediums may 
produce material worthy of serious study when presented 
under reasonable conditions, we hold no brief in their behalf. 
Fraud once committed becomes easy with practice, and the 
gullibility of dupes puts a premium upon it. There is some 
evidence that the practice of fraud tends to break down or 
impair the psychic machine. At any rate, when the medi- 
um’s cupidity is no longer restrained by scruples against lying 
and swindling he will care little what he does, so long as it 
“goes” with his audience. Psychic researchers do well to 
keep away from professionals, except in rare instances, and 
always where conditions are insisted upon which would tend 
to conceal fraud, if fraud existed. Professional medium- 
ship may be capable of reinforcing the conclusions of psy- 
chical research, but as a matter of fact is mostly ignored by 
the latter from wise motives of policy. It ought to be made 
very plain to the public that Spiritualism and Psychic Re- 
search are not brothers, or even friends. Spiritualism is 
tinctured with the venom of mammon, while there is “ noth- 
ing in it” for psychical researchers. Spiritualism is dog- 
matic, committed to a belief harvested before it was ripe. 
Psvchical Research is a systemized inquiry, committed to 
nothing. Consequently, the old time Spiritualists will have 
little to do with Psvchic Research, and their aid is as little 
coveted. Besides, Spiritualism as a cult is declining, while 
in almost direct ratio Psychic Research is looming more and 
more an impressive figure in the thought of our time. Spir- 
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itualism never seemed to get anywhere, while all the while 
fancying it knew where it was. Psychic Research does not 
venture to prophesy where its explorations will ultimately 
bring it, but in the meantime is certainly mapping out some 
tracts of hitherto unknown territory. 

Somehow spiritism, or the belief, or suspicion that spirits 
of the departed occasionally communicate with living men, 
will not stay dead. Killed by the loud-mouthed assumptions 
of scientific men, killed by the manifold exposures of me- 
diums, that belief or conjecture has persisted in coming forth 
from its tomb with more vigor than ever. To-day it is a very 
lively corpse, frightening timid folk, provoking the belliger- 
ent, and shooed away from most polite and pious society. 
Nevertheless spiritism, either as a belief or a working hypoth- 
esis, is now accepted in the full glare of the light of science 
by some of the leaders of science, and in this most critical and 
matter-of-fact age by many of its profoundest and clearest 
thinkers. Never was there such a flood of literature of so 
high a quality poured forth, on both sides of the question. 

Even the opposition, seeing that it has now to a certain 
extent risen above its former level of Ingersoll-like ridicule 
and pure assertion, and resorted to dispassionate and logical 
discussion of the materials at hand, is so far a testimony that 
the spiritistic hypothesis has a right in the arena. And never 
has there been amassed such a stock of respectable evidence 
tending to support that hypothesis as well as the genuineness 
and significance of various sorts of occult phenomena, as dur- 
ing the less than thirty years since the founding of the British 
and American Societies for Psychic Research. 

The man of the street and the intellectual mossback will 
still cry “bosh”, but it no longer becomes intelligent and © 
honest minds to join that primitive chorus. They should 
either study or be silent, and let those who are studying do 
the talking. And if they do study they will very likely come 
to wonder whether after all the probability that all previous 
ages have been imbecile is so great as the probability that 
some genuine reality has all along underlain the stream of 
mysterious phenomena which has flowed through them all. 
And if what we collectively brand as the “ superstitions ” of 
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the past seem ignoble, prolific with delusions and darkly dyed 
with impostures, we must not forget that some of the sciences 
had as ignoble an origin. Alchemy ascribed all sorts of false 
qualities to various species of matter. But these had real 
qualities and chemistry has discovered them. Astrology with 
all its puerile delusions was nevertheless the parent of astron- 
omy. But a better example and a more recent is found in 
hypnotism. Mesmer was not the first to observe and experi- 
ment with the hypnotic state. Long ages ago this was fa- 
miliar to and exploited by the magicians of Assyria and 
Egypt and by the priests and priestesses of Greece and Rome. 
It was a part of the stock in trade by which their marvels 
were produced. But probably it was never invested with 
more charlatanry than at the close of the eighteenth century 
under the lead of Mesmer. His feats were performed to the 
accompaniment of bedizened robes, chemicals simmering over 
a fire, magical passes, and all sorts of mummery. He held 
that there was a hypnotic fluid. He claimed to have mesmer- 
ized the sun. Sensible people were disgusted in the same 
degree that sensible people were afterwards disgusted by the 
impostures of Spiritualism. And being so very sensible they 
executed the same feat of logical acrobatics by jumping to 
the conclusion that it was all sham and delusion. To men- 
tion Mesmerism to a scientist or a physician was like waving 
a red shirt in the presence of a bull, and brought a similar 
response. Hardly a man who valued his professional standing 
dared admit a lurking suspicion that something of a genuine 
interest and value might underlie the phenomena which un- 
doubtedly took place. Dr. James Braid indeed made cred- 
itable progress in the investigation of the subject and pub- 
lished his results as early as 1843, but his work remained long 
disregarded. For forty years materials sufficient were at 
hand to bring any one desirous to know the truth to a better 
judgment, but for forty years a very superstition of incredul- 
ity held sway over the ultra-sensible. But truth will finally 
prevail, and has prevailed in this instance. Mesmerism, re- 
christened hypnotism, is a reality of vast remedial efficiency, 
and has opened new avenues in the study of the human mind. 
Forty years ago it was as much as a physician’s reputation 
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was worth to defend it, it would be as much as his reputation 
is worth to profess scepticism to it now.* 

Telepathy is passing through the same experience from 
which hypnotism has triumphantly emerged. Incidents re- 
lated from olden times suggest that the possession of tele- 
pathic powers is nothing new in human experience. But only 
of recent years has the alleged gift been the subject of scien- 
tific experiment. The result is convincing that there is such 
a gift, whatever its limitations may be, and whatever its ex- 
planation. But still the great body of scientific men maintain 
their attitude of incredulity. They are thoroughly rooted in 
their prepossessions, and probably not until a new generation 
occupy the laboratories and take their places in the class- 
rooms will they surrender to the inevitable. The facts are 
there and they will not down. 

But here the reader becomes “ warm”’, as the children 
say of the seeker who comes near the hidden object. Telep- 
athy is itself an occult phenomenon in that it means the pas- 
sage of thoughts from one person to another by some means 


other than the known channels of communication. And it is — 
established as a fact—that we feel confident to assert, no 

matter who believes or disbelieves, its verity is established. | 
Insomuch as hypnotism was held to be incredible, and telep- 


athy is pronounced impossible, because ancient theories have 
to be kept at all hazard until their walls have crumbled under 
the impact of facts, the layman may be pardoned for thihking 
that other fortresses may have to go. Indeed the triumph 
of hypnotism, and still more of telepathy, has already 
opened fissures in the frowning front of materialism. The 
establishment of spirit communication would send the whole 
wall crashing. Do the defenders already discern the shad- 


*Tt really required less hardihood of dogmatism in 1870 for a physician to 
compose a treatise on hypnosis in three words, “there isn’t any”, than has 
lately been put in requisition by a Boston psychologist in annihilating, to his 
own satisfaction, Freud, Janet, Sidis, Morton Prince and other laborious 
and learned investigators of the subconscious mind, by a Damascene phrase 
which is said to be closely similar—the writer has not yet read the profound 
work in which it occurs. The earlier dogmatizers had the advantage that 
the most of them were dead before their bullheadedness became the subject of 
facetie. But the Muensterberg rapid process, as — to spiritism, may 
yet contribute to the gayety of posterity. 
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ows of impending doom? They begin to show the symp- 
toms of panic, some of them forsaking the main body and 
sallying forth in the attempt to capture the outpost of telep- 
athy in order to turn its guns upon the foe. This is a curious 
fact and we will drop the metaphor to set it forth more 
clearly. While it is true that most psychologists and other 
scientific men refuse to accept telepathy, a few of them are 
making use of it to refute the evidence of spiritism. But in 
so doing they are outheroding Herod, ascribing to telepathy 
a capacity not only to take possession of the active states of 
any man’s mind, but to fish in its subliminal depths and bring 
up latent memories of events no matter how long past, and, 
not limiting itself with one person at a time or having regard 
to such details as presence or absence, proximity of distance, 
to establish connection with any number of people however 
scattered over the world in order to bring together the de- 
tails wanted for the business in hand. None of the experi- 
menters in telepathy know of such a telepathy as that, and 
there exists not a shred of evidence in its behalf. A telepathy 
has been discovered which is about the size of a mouse, 
though a very remarkable and interesting creature, and these 
people are describing it as an elephant which is capable of 
trampting the spiritistic hypothesis to death. Perhaps an 
elephant telepathy could do so, but no one has yet seen the 
elephant. Such a wealth of imagination is shown in magni- 
fying and multiplying the marvels of telepathy, and such a 
credulity in flying to complicated and creaking-jointed hy- 
potheses in order to avoid the hypothesis whic’, however 
distasteful, would at any rate explain the facts simply and 
naturally, reminds one of the old battle-cry of politics, “ Any- 
thing to beat Grant!” 


A Division Appearing in the Ranks of Scientists. 


While as has been stated, the great majority of men of 
science are yet hostile to the spiritistic hypothesis and im- 
patient with all types of occult phenomena to the extent of 
not deeming them worth study, there are many individual 
exceptions, not a few of such rank as to weigh heavily in the 
other pan of the balance. Alfred Russel Wallace, co-dis- 
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coverer with Darwin of evolution, lately wrote, “ No more 
evidence is needed to prove spiritualism, for no accepted fact 
in science has a greater or stronger array of proof in its be- 
half.” However loath to follow to that length, such a testi- 
mony from such a man should give the tyro pause. 

Sir William Crookes, one of the greatest of English 
scientists, discoverer of the element thallium and inventor 
of the Crookes tube which made the X-ray possible, be- 
came a convert to spiritism after a protracted scientific study 
of the evidence both physical and psychical. The nature, 
variety and astonishing results of his experiments, guarded 
as they were by all the apparatus that could be devised, 
cannot be described here but portions of his report may be 
found in many books.* In 1898 he said, “Thirty years 
have passed since I published an account of experiments 
tending to show that outside our scientific knowledge there 
exists a force exercised by intelligence differing from the 
ordinary intelligence common to mortals,” and added that he 
had nothing to retract. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the most eminent authorities on 
biology in the world, and after painstaking investigation he 
became converted to the reality of clairvoyance, telepathy 
and similar phenomena, and declared that twenty years’ fa- 
miliarity with the scientific evidence had rendered him “ con- 
vinced of the persistence of human existence beyond bodily 
death.” 

Cesar Lombroso, the founder of the science of crimin- 
ology, after long antagonism became a stalwart defender of 
spiritism. 

Camille Flammarion, the eminent French astronomer, 
studied the phenomena in question for thirty years, and be- 
came able to say with emphasis, “ That the soul survives the 
destruction of the body I have not the shadow of a doubt. 
* * * TO men familiar with the history of science, the 
attitude of people who deny certain phenomena simply be- 
cause they are not yet understood and explained, is simply 
folly.” 


* As in “ Are the Dead Alive?”, by Fremont Rider. 
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Charles Richet, the leading psychologist of France, who, 
according to his own statement, had laughed at Crookes 
and his experiments, after long and patient study gave up his 
skepticism and announced the hope born in his own mind 
that “ what medical and physical science has done for the 
human body * * * * metaphysical science in turn may 
accomplish for the spiritual self when the question of survival 
will become no longer a theory, a problem, but an established 
fact.” 

F. W. H. Myers, one of the profoundest psychologists of 
the age, who first propounded the now prevalent theory of 
subliminal consciousness, became after the usual long ap- 
prenticeship of skepticism and reluctance a convert to spirit- 
ism, and able to declare that the records of the Society for 
Psychical Research “ prove survival, pure and simple, the 
persistence of the spirit’s life as a spiritual law of the uni-. 
verse.” 

Professor De Morgan, a well known English scientist, 
wrote, “I am perfectly convinced that I have both seen and 
heard, in a manner which should render unbelief impossible, 
things called spiritual which can not be taken by a rational 
being to be capable of explanation by imposture, coincidence 
or mistake. So far, I feel the ground firm under me.” 

Professor Challis, professor of astronomy at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, said of the testimony for occult phenom- 
ena that it “has been so abundant and consentaneous that 
either the facts must be admitted, as reported, or the possi- 
bility of certifying facts by human testimony must be given 
up.” 

The list of quotations already presents a formidable 
front. Did space allow we could go on with testimonies from 
many other scientists of note, psychologists and psychiatrists 
like Janet, Ochovowicz, Moselli, Flournoy and our American 
James, physicists like Lord Rayleigh, Barrett and Ramsey, 
astronomers like Huggins, Schiaparelli, and Porro, an- 
thropologists like Ferri, all of whom either fully or pro- 
visionally accept the spiritistic hypothesis. 

A committee of the London Dialectical Society, com- 
posed of twenty-seven members, including Wallace the scien- 
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tist, Varley a noted practical electrician and Morgan presi- 
dent of the Mathematical Society, and representatives of 
various professions, “ingenious lawyers, shrewd business 
men, skilful physicians, practical scientists,” held forty meet- 
ings in their own private houses to test the manifestations 
occurring in connection with non-professional psychics of se- 
lected standing and reputation.* Although by their own 
statement “ four-fifths entered upon the investigation wholly 
skeptical,” entertaining the usual theories as to the means by 
which spectators are deluded, and though being thus thor- 
oughly on guard, every precaution and test that could be 
thought of was applied, they were obliged unanimously to 
report concerning the marvellous and various physical phe- 
nomena witnessed, that “ imposture was out of the question,” 
and that “there is a force capable of moving heavy bodies 
without material contact, and which force is in some unknown 
manner dependent upon the presence of human beings.” 

At least eighty scientists of high standing, many of them 
of international note, have become convinced by personal 
observation that there is a large element of the supernormal 
or even of the spiritistic in the phenomena produced by Eu- 
sapia Palladino, though perfectly aware of what some Amer- 
icans have lately proclaimed as an annihilating discovery, 
namely, that sometimes she acts in a manner which would 
deserve the name of cheating, if it were proved due to con- 
scious volition, and not to the automatisms of trance. 
Among the convinced are several experts in the art of de- 
tecting spiritualistic and other species of fraud. And the 
most of these had to surmount strong initial skepticism. The 
eighty may be correct or otherwise in their conclusions, but 
the fact that such men have reached such conclusions ought 
to teach the man who has had no such opportunities as theirs 
for investigation not to be arrogant in scepticism. 

Space would utterly fail to quote the testimonies in favor 
of the automatic speaking and writing of Mrs. Piper, against 
whose integrity the finger of suspicion has never pointed, and 
in defense of the presumption of spirit agency which these 
phenomena raise. Sir Oliver Lodge subjected her to long 


* Report of the Committee on Spiritualism of the Dialectical Society. 
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study in his own house and became satisfied that communi- 
cations from discarnate spirits were actually received. She 
won the belief of Sir William Crookes, F. W. H. Myers and 
Charles Richet. She converted the materialist Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, the exposer of Madame Blavatsky’s frauds, and 
“probably the keenest psychic detective that the world has 
ever seen,” in the judgment of Crookes, to a belief in sur- 
vival after death. Later her psychic productions won over 
the materialist James H. Hyslop, professor of logic in Colum- 
bia University, to the same belief. And Prof. William James, 
the noted Harvard philosopher and psychologist, equally 
skeptical at first in regard to Mrs. Piper, became benevo- 
lently impressed, came to regard the spiritistic explanation 
as the most natural and probable, and wrote in regard to such 
things generally, “It is the intolerance of science for such 
phenomena, her peremptory denial either of their existence 
or of their significance (except as proof of man’s absolute in- 
nate folly) that has set science so far apart from the common 
sympathies of the race.* 

In view of the above showing, Prof. James’ words seem 
almost too severe. “In fact,’ says Fremont Rider, “there 
are now in all the world but one or two scientists of the first 
rank who deny the actual probability of the future life; while 
a large proportion claim that this life has been actually proved 
by the occurring phenomena of spiritualism.” But taking 
into account a century, and including in the reckoning every 
college professor whose subject is one of the sciences, and 
especially if the younger and cruder America be kept in the 
foreground of the mental vision, undoubtedly science pre- 
sents an appearance of grim hostility. Wallace, Crookes, 
Lodge and other great masters of science may whisper to us 
from afar, but to each of these there are a dozen obscurer 
men jogging our elbows and thundering, “ Nonsense! Mal- 
observation! Delusion!” It is a common though aston- 
ishing spectacle—that of men whose names will not survive 
their generation, having the self-complacency and nerve to 
charge men of their own professions the brilliancy of whose 
scientific exploits has won them lasting fame, with being the 


*“The Will to Believe.” 
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victims of malobservation and delusion, especially when, as is 
generally the case, the matters in dispute have received no 
study worth the name from the former, but have been inves- 
tigated by the latter laboriously and at length. The dwarfs 
inform the giants that it is the very business of professional 
conjurors to deceive, and that as the “ mediums” are con- 
jurors of course the giants were deceived. And we can 
almost hear the dwarfs add, under their breath, “ But I wager 
they couldn’t have fooled me.” Does any one of the scientific 
critics believe, however, that if Blitz or Houdin or Kellar had 
been taken into a private house, his clothing and whatever 
he carried carefully examined, his person closely surrounded 
by experts of the various sciences, his performances scru- 
tinized from every point of view in sufficient light with no 
opportunity for his withdrawal from view a single moment, 
and apparatus ad libitum used to supplement the eye and ear 
and hand, and all this not once but many times, the magi- 
cian’s methods of imposture would not have been discovered 
beyond peradventure? Asa matter of fact a moderate study 
of the methods of the prestidigitateur enables one to guess 
pretty well how his tricks are performed—at least to con- 
jecture, and to be convinced that if one were close at hand 
and given carte blanche he would be able to solve the myster- 
ies. Weare not here arguing that occult phenomena, phys- 
ical or psychical, shown by a Home or a Palladino or a Piper 
or a Smead must be or probably are genuine, but only indi- 
cating the difficulties we are up against in our desire to be 
skeptical. If leading physicists and psychologists, phy- 
siologists and chemists, mathematicians and astronomers, 
with the aid of expert mechanicians, lawyers and adepts in 
the art of detecting fraud, are but babes in the hands of the 
psychic, if these men, trained to experiment and observe and 
weigh and estimate and keep their brains cool and their judg- 
ment in suspense, nevertheless cannot, though fully on their 
guard and doggedly determined not to neglect any precau- 
tion, prevent being hallucinated, bejuggled and obfuscated, 
whom then can we trust? Obviously the smaller fellows 
who so smugly theorize that their great confreres were re- 
duced to drooling imbecility by the Satanic cleverness, per- 
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chance of one little woman! And yet since it seems to be 
the lot of scientists who persist in looking at these phenomena 
to become convinced of the genuineness of at least a residue 
of them, we are haunted by the suspicion that the skeptical 
majority save themselves from a like surrender only by the 
discreet expedient of keeping at a safe distance and thumbing 
their noses. ‘This suspicion is supported by the naive words 
of one of the skeptics, Prof. Geo. M. Beard.* “To read a 
list of the French Academy, of the Royal Society, and of all 
the learned organizations of Europe and America that have 
been bitten, maimed and prostrated by spiritism, would be 
like a roll-call after a series of bloody battles.” The roll-call 
of the constructively injured is longer now. But note the 
smirking complacency with which the scientific gentleman 
pats other scientific gentlemen, many of them of infinitely 
greater reputation, upon their backs, and says, substantially, 
“poor fools!” “When men of scientific genius, like Wal- 
lace, Crookes and Z6llner, or trained jurists like Judge Ed- 
monds, or honored men of affairs like the late Superintendent 
of the New York public schools, suddenly or slowly become 
converts to a belief from which the masses [think of a scien- 
tific man appealing to the masses!] are falling away, it is in- 
evitable that thoughtful minds [note the implication that 
Wallace, Crookes, et alia, do not have thoughtful minds] 
should seek for an explanation.” Of course one explanation 
would be that these had reasoned more or less correctly from 
the facts; that conjecture would seem to be worth notice. 
But no, it is kicked off the steps before it can get its head 
within the door, and the learned professor introduces instead 
his own explanation, which is that scientists, lawyers, etc., are 
especially liable to be attacked by the disease of wonder. 
And at the same time he makes the admission that wonder 
“is the impelling force of all scientific discovery.” Why then 
is wonder not. legitimate in any realm where science may 
make its way? The solution of the mystery, the professor 
says, is partly in bad logic, but partly in “ the faculty of won- 
der, which is the impelling force of all scientific discovery 
[and which] may exist with the very highest scientific and 


~‘* North American Review, July, 1879. 
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logical attainments.” Whata sentence! If wonder is so in- 
dispensable a faculty to the scientific discoverer, and is regu- 
lated by the “ very highest scientific and logical attainments ”, 
what more could be asked than this combination? How does 
it become all at once a weakness and a snare? Admissible 
in every other realm of facts from A to Y, why is it written 
above the portals of realm Z, “ Leave wonder behind, all ye 
who enter here’? Omit wonder, according to this particular 
savant, and no scientific discovery is possible, would he want 
either of the other ingredients left out? Yet he says that on 
account of being characterized by the three in combination a 
scientist or lawyer [are lawyers always in possession of scien- 
tific attainments?] is more liable to spiritistic delusion than 
other men, and concludes that, “for logical, well-trained, 
truth-loving minds, the only security against spiritism is in 
hiding or running away ’’!! A reader here inquires, “ Was 
Beard really arguing against spiritism?” He was, dear 
reader, or he thought he was. Anda great many of his col- 
leagues are acting according to his naive counsel, being per- 
haps only subliminally conscious that their motive for doing 
se is the opinion that prudence is the better part of valor. 
Resisting the temptation to quote from a number of pooh- 
poohing Munsterbergs and Jastrows, our sense of humor will 
not be denied posing Prof. E. W. Scripture, who after ex- 
pressing his mild contempt for the infatuation of such poor 
blunderers as Crookes, innocently remarks * that “ every 
~ swindler knows that a college professor is usually an easy 
mark.” Yet the college professor who writes this is quite 
certain that ie is not an easy mark. It is always the other 
fellow and quite frequently the much bigger fellow, who is 
dead easy. But the college professors of the past who 
scouted in turn aerolites, painless surgery, hypnotism, and 
the phonograph, were, through their dogmatic incredulity, 
the easy marks, and not those who had the fairness and cour- 
age to logk the facts in the face and study them sufficiently to 
give their opinions value. Is history repeating itself? Pos- 
sibly. For, let the fact be noted for what it is worth, those 
advancers and teachers of science most firmly convinced that 


* Independent, Jan. 9, 1908. 
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certain so-called occult phenomena transcend the laws of 
science as hitherto defined, or at least stand amazed in the 
presence of the phenomena confessing their inability to ac- 
count for them, are generally those who have most fairly and 
patiently studied the facts, while those who are most em- 
phatic in their skepticism are generally the ones who have 
made only hasty and contemptuous first-hand investigation 
or none at all. 

From what has been said it should be evident to the 
Christian believer who has, it may be, stood in such awe of 
science, that: 

1. If all the scientists in the world save one or two were 
skeptical and intolerant in reference to occult phenomena, 
that would not absolutely close the question. For such a 
situation has arisen many times, and the one or two proved 
right. 

2. Since a large number of scientists of the first order 
have become convinced by the phenomena in question, there 
must be in existence a formidable mass of evidence, and the 
question must not only be an open one, but also one which is 
live and burning. 

3. Interest in psychic research, and even acceptance of 
its extremest hypotheses must, seeing what company one 
gains, be respectable. 

It is worth while to press the point last stated, that it 
is now respectable to study all sorts of “residual phe- 
nomena” and to come to such conclusions as the evidence 
may warrant. For the mass of mankind are intellectu- 
ally timid. They are prone to inquire, when attention is 
called to any new and obscure subject, “Is it quite respect- 
able to meddle with this? Would I be set down as a crank if 
I ventured to look?” Unfortunately, so many count noses! 
If aware that Professor Lodge has arrived at a certain solu- 
tion of the facts which he has so laboriously examined, they 
are also aware that for every Professor Lodge there are a 
number of Professors, Brown, Jones and Robinson who dis- 
pute that solution of the facts to which their sense of dignity 
will not permit them to give more than passing attention. 
But Christians ought not to need reminder that ten armed 
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with truth can put a thousand to flight, or that a Paul is better 
authority that a dozen Demetriuses. It should be remem- 
bered that many of the skeptical professors are trammelled in 
that they have academic chairs to cherish, and professional 
caste to preserve immaculate, as the Roman augurs likewise 
had, in spite of the surreptitious winks at one another. We 
do not know how often Professors A, B and C bat an eye 
when they meet Professors X, Y and Z, nor how often they 
admit to one another in hours of most confidential chat that 
they would not mind looking into certain matters, but for the 
fact—. But the rest of us are not so trammelled nor need we 
fear to look over the boundaries of those fields of mystery 
where some masters of science are boldly pushing their way. 
And if we are again abashed when we learn that the mighty 
Tyndall sneered at such investigations, we may recover heart 


on considering that he had some little occult speculations of — 


his own, for he wondered * if there might not be some vague 
consciousness in vegetables, and if there might not be a spir- 
itual essence in matter, conjectures as far removed from 
orthodox science as is belief in the continued manifestation 
of mind after bodily death. And the mighty Huxley, willy- 
nilly, should embolden us to the fullest investigation of the 
phenomena of consciousness, since he has thrown open the 
door to the possibility of its every conceivable form and man- 
ner of activity in this splendid paragraph,f “I understand the 
main tenet of materialism to be that there is nothing in the 
universe but matter and force, and that all the phenomena of 
nature are explicable by deduction from the properties assign- 
able to these two primitive factors. * * But all this I 
heartily disbelieve. In the first place, it seems to me pretty 
plain that there is a third thing in the universe—to wit, con- 
sciousness—which in the hardness of my heart or head J 

cannot see to be either matter or force or any conceivable 
- modification of either, however intimately the manifestation 
of the phenomena of consciousness may be connected with 
the phenomena known as matter and force.” - 


* Belfast Address. 
+ “Collected Essays.” 
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Reasons for the Prevailing Attitude of Church People. 


The great majority of Christian people are unsympathetic 
toward the efforts now being put forth to investigate fairly 
and thoroughly reputed supernormal matters in order to as- 
certain their true character. Of course the same could be 
said of the majority of non-Christians. But it seems more 
deplorable in the case of professed believers in the doctrines 
of supernaturalism founded upon the teachings and incidents 
in the New Testament. 

For Christians not to admit that there may be in the 
twentieth century transcendental occurrences more or less 
similar to those which they believe existed in the first, and 
not to feel even a mild interest in the research which is to de- 
termine the question, is a right-about-face and apparent con- 
cession to materialism which is entirely gratuitous and un- 
necessary in view of the divided counsels of science on this 
very question and its present trend toward idealistic concep- 
tions. When Christians, because they are Christians, be- 
come actively hostile, it is the more deplorable, because the 
difficulties and the consciousness of their equivocal and in- 
consistent position—pointing the finger of credence to alle- 
gations of a certain sort pertaining to Bible times and at the 
same time shaking the fist of opposition to all allegations of 
the same sort pertaining to the present age—leads them into 
exhibitions of premature cocksureness, weird logic, and tor- 
tuous scriptural exegesis. 

We make room for a sample or so of each. There was 
quite a disposition at one time in theologians to class hypno- 
tism with spiritistic phenomena as frauds or works of the 
devil, and they were as cocksure about the former as the 
latter. Thus, a writer in the Methodist Review * declared 
“ Every argument as every credence, which can be alleged in 
proof of their tenets by the Swedenborgians, the Spiritualists, 
the Mesmerizers, or the Clairvoyants, strengthen the evi- 
dence by which the personality and the vitality of the devil 
are corroborated.” Another in the Dublin Review Tf averred 
that, when a student in Oxford, a friend of his said, ““ Do you 


* April, 1854. T April, 1864. 
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know I believe that Antichrist is Mesmerism?” The writer 
adds that this remark “thus early made by a mere boy, 
showed uncommon powers of thought,” and seems to agree 
in the uncommon conclusion, only including all occult phe- 
nomena, in which mesmerism enters as “no more than an 
ingredient.” Another article in the Dublin Review * alleged 
that “ Devil worship, for such it really is” had passed through 
three stages “of which the first was mesmerism,” approv- 
ingly quoted a Roman Catholic author who had proved that ~ 
some of the facts of mesmerism “ clearly contradict laws of 
nature that are certainly and universally known,” and 
summed up by saying that animal magnetism [mesmerism or 
hypnotism], somnambulism and spiritism are simply a revival 
of the public superstition of paganism * * andanattempt 
to restore the empire of the devil among men.” The last 
quoted writer adds to hypnotism, somnambulism as a work 
of the devil, and ascribes to Satan the power to “ contradict 
the laws of nature.” But later, in the same magazine,f the 
awful bogy of mesmerism receives its certificate of good cit- 
izenship. “ We know now that it is merely a perfectly nat- 
ural effect of a perfectly natural power.” But with this dis- 
covery the earlier dogmatizing upon the subjects classed with 
hypnotism loses somewhat of its impressiveness. 

A characteristic examp!e of weird logic on the part of a 
theological writer with quasi-scientific notions is the follow- 
ing.t ‘God himself exerts no such erratic powers; for 
though in the special ages of miracles, for a special end, he 
has departed from his permanent law of immutable order, in 
the influence he exerts on his material and spiritual creation, 
yet ordinarily, certainly since Christ’s day, Jehovah himself 
has exerted no disturbing interference on his creation.” Isn't 
this delicious? Just look at the clause “ he has departed from 
his permanent law of immutable order”. Permanence that 
isn’t permanent! Immutability that is subject to mutation! 
Then observe the unscriptural and unphilosophical concep- 
ion that God has created the world and set it running, and in 


* October, 1867. 
+R. H. Benson in Dublin Review, October, 1909. 
t National Magazine, Dec., 1853, article “ Spirit Rappings.” 
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so doing has conferred upon it such sacrosanct dignity that 
He is obliged henceforth to sit back abashed and keep His 
hands off, afraid to “ interfere.” And having protested that 
it would be disreputable on the part of the Almighty to do 
“erratic” things, such as to come butting in and exercising 
a “disturbing interference on his creation,” the writer has 
to admit that, nevertheless, He did have the poor taste in 
earlier ages, and for “special reasons,” to suspend perma- 
nence and to mutate immutability. But he regards it as self- 
evident that God can no longer have any special reasons. Of 
course the writer, so scared of a bogy that he was hopelessly 
muddled in his thinking, never dreamed that occult occur- 
rences of one sort or another might be only in apparent con- 
flict with natural law, as the flight of aeroplanes is in only 
apparent conflict with the law of gravitation. He evidently 
felt that, however excusable it may have been for God to 
permit spirits to communicate in ancient and unscientific 
times, it would be entirely out of taste and imprudent for 
Him to make such a break since the advent of modern sci- 
ence. 

And now for a specimen of Biblical exegesis, if not 
forcible at least enforced by the exigencies of the position 
maintained.* “If the dead can be raised from the grave to 
appear upon earth either in the flesh or in the spirit [are the 
spirits of the dead in the grave?], then Christ is not the first 
fruits of them that sleep! ‘Then death can have no sting and 
the grave no victory!” This may be plausible as an argu- 
ment against the reality of Lazarus’ coming forth from the 
tomb and against the statement that Moses and Elijah ap- 
peared on the mount, but hardly could weigh as against al- 
leged manifestations of the dead since Christ’s resurrection. 
And the writer seems to think it shocking that death should 
lose its sting and the grave its victory, which is a very dif- 
ferent conclusion than St. Paul intended when he wrote those 
words. 


* Living Age, Sept. 19, 1863. From North British Review. 


(To be Continued.) 
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EXPERIMENTS CONTINUED. 
VI. Robert Hyslop—Continued. 


The previous article ended with some incidents in con- 
nection with an Aunt. The present one begins with matters 
connected with my father’s life alone. 


“JT see some beans spotted. What is a cranberry bean. 
These beans are sort of cranberry color and white and are spread 
around ona board or bench. I smell apples dried and I see corn, 
and what are these yellow things. They look like squash. 

(Go ahead.) 

I wonder if they are pumpkins, and I see some small things 
which I do not know the name of. They seem like black fruit, 
black cherries or something of that sort. 

(Why does he mention cherries?) [Thinking there might 
have been some association between them and the Aunt’s name.] 

Wait and I will see. There is some especial significance but 
the cherries which were his especial thought are larger and 
better colored than these things I see. Do you know anything 
which was made of cherries which he liked. Did he make a 
cherry drink. (Yes.) Rum, cherry rum I think it is. Do you 
know (Yes Ido.) I see him as fussy as any old distiller over 
the cherries and he believes in it for sickness and he says with a 
smile: it is always handy to have in the house in case of sickness 
and death and weddings and in fact there is hardly any occasion 
that is not helped by a glass of cherry rum. 

So much for you Hyslop. I did not know that you were the 
son of a moonshiner, but I think you are.” 


G. P. saw the humor of the situation. But to begin with 
the incident of the beans. Father was fond of a bean which 
he always called the “cranberry bean”. It was spotted, 
white and red, the red being the color of a cranberry. It is 
not probable that they were ever spread about on a board 
or bench. ‘This part of the picture belongs to the incidents of 
dried fruit. In the earlier days we dried apples, and other 
fruits as described, and alsocorn. But we never dried pump- 
kins or squash. This part of the picture applies to cucum- 
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bers which we ripened for use in this manner. They were 
the largest and mature ones and in a picture of this kind 
might well be mistaken for squash or pumpkins. The 
“ black fruit ” was not intelligible to me, but I learn from my 
stepmother that they once tried drying damson plums, which, 
in a picture of this kind, might be mistaken for large black 
cherries. That this is the interpretation of them is apparent 
in the distinction that is made when he comes to tell about 
the cherries. 

From wild cherries, which were a small deep red, almost 
black, father made what he called “Cherry Bitters”, not 
“cherry rum”. He made it for a tonic and various slight 
illnesses, but he never used them at weddings or such oc- 
casions. ‘The manner in which they are spoken of reflects 
his natural prejudice against the use of spirituous drinks. 
He would never touch brandy or whisky in their natural 
state, but he made these “ Bitters ” very constantly and kept 
them on hand. He was quite fussy in the making of them, 
but only as it was a complicated process with the mixture 
he made. 


“There is a little mill or grinding machine something like a 
coffee mill that had to do with these things. 
(Go ahead.) 
I see some dark juices or liquid coming out of that. There is 
a press somewhere but it is not up with these dry things. It 
seems to be down stairs somewhere, but that is used for some- 
thing else.” 


This is apparently a reference to a cider press which we 
had and was kept “ down stairs while the fruits were long 
dried on the roof of the kitchen. The hopper of the press 
was exactly like an old fashioned coffee mill, such as used 
to be on the walls. 

It is curious to see the abrupt changes of subject in the 
communications, no ordinary principle of association ruling. 
Immediately after the reference to the cider press came the 
following. 


“There is another fruit which is made into a drink but I 
don’t know that. It is a berry. 
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(Go ahead.) 
It looks small and dark. I think it is not grapes but I am not 
sure. I see a field and a low wall of bushes and green and then 
some of these dark things are gathered and put to use. 

(Yes.) [Thinking of blackberries. | 

It is new to me but it sounds like berries. Do you know 
about them. It is autumn not spring or summer. Do you know. 

(1 am not sure. Go ahead.) is 

What are alder berries. 

(Good, I understand. ) 

Do you know whether he used them or not. 

(Yes he did.) [Thinking of elderberry wine. ] 

That is all right then. (Yes.) He was afraid that I was 
making the mistake of seeing blackberries but these were dif- 
ferent. I know blackberries and have eaten them and would not 
make so much fuss over the name but the other was beyond me.” 


Father made elderberry wine. It was made, however, 
from the blossoms, not from the berries. They are a very 
small black berry and ripen in the autumn. The blossoms 
appear in June and July. 

There followed then a reference to a John or Joe Ryder 
or Rideout who was described as a fat man with ruddy face 
and blue eyes and as a man who used to ride by in an old 
wagon. When I could not recognize the person named a 
building was described and some of the previous details re- 
peated. But no one could recall or recognize any such per- 
son. However, when I later suspected that a certain man by 
the name of John might possibly be meant, I asked if this 
man was correctly described here and received the reply in 
the affirmative, and it seems that he was in the habit of com- 
ing past our home in this “little wagon”. My stepmother 
then spontaneously told a story which clearly explained why 
the man had been mentioned. The name Rideout and Ryder, 
tho having no resemblance or relation whatever to his name 
would appear, not as names, but as words in the incident 
which my father and stepmother witnessed. I shall not now 
tell the facts. It is too important an incident to tell. The 
next incident, however, I remember in most details. 


“ Now here is a thing I am not familiar with. It looks some- 
thing like a lantern but is not like one I have seen, but I see it 
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hung out where there are cattle and it is to throw light while 
doing some work among them. It is not very large but it looks 


like tin, and gives about as much light as a piece of paper hung in 
the dark. 


(I understand.) 


It is a sort of lamp, but there is a way to pull a string or what 


looks like a string and get more light. Do you have any idea 
what I mean. 


(The string is not clear but the lamp i is. ) 


Is it a round wick. It looks like a string to me but ie 
[Jennie P.] said write wick. 


(Yes, 1 was thinking of the way it was opened and did not 
think of the wick.) 


Do you ever recall going out to the barn in the night with 
your father to take care of any sick creature. 
(Go ahead.) 


I see this light flickering on the wall, if that is what you call it 
and I see a horned creature and I see a bottle of something put in 
the mouth of the creature and I see you hold the light after a 
while to see something else as if the light hung up was not in 
the right place and in the morning the creature is better. It is 
a big creature and important to save it.” 


Forty years ago and long before the present type of lan- 
tern we had an old fashioned perforated tin lantern for the 
use of wick candles, and owing to the character of it it was 
very safe, when carefully carried, to use about the barn. We 
used to have to doctor sick cattle and horses, but I do not 
remember doing it more at night than in the day time. I 
remember we did it at night and I remember once helping to 
get a very costly bull take a bottle of medicine, but I do not 
recall whether it was at night or not. We probably doctored 
our horses more at night than in the day time, and it was al- 
ways with a bottle as described. The lantern was used about 
the barn on various occasions and no doubt on these. I do 
not recall hanging it up as indicated. Indeed I very much 
doubt it, as we certainly kept the lantern most of the time at 
the house. 

In the next incident there was an account of a “ little ani- 
mal”, at first compared with a rabbit, and then identified 
with a squirrel that was said to have bothered our crops a 
great deal and to have been caught in a wooden trap of our 
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own making. It was said to have come to us because of for- 


est fires. I remember our crops were bothered, sometimes 
by rabbits, sometimes by muskrats and sometimes by squir- 
rels, and that we contrived wooden traps for rabbits, but I 
do not recall their use for either muskrats or squirrels. The 
muskrats rarely bothered us and squirrels did more. But 
none of them were traceable to forest fires. Neither I nor 
any one else recalls any forest fires in that region, tho we 


heard of them farther off. In connection with these incidents 


my father referred to a steel trap, asking if I remembered it. 
This brought to mind what he probably had in mind about 
the “little animals”. After the earlier period of wooden 
traps for various pests we got steel traps which we used for 
ordinary rats that were a perfectly intolerable pest and which 
we could never exterminate until we built the new barn. I 
do not remember using wooden traps often for them, but we 
did in the earlier period. The relation between the wooden 
and the steel trap is rightly stated by the communicator. 


“Do you know anything about pigs. (Yes.) black pigs 
black and white, but the black ones were so unusual I wrote of 
them. The white ones everybody has. I see a whole lot of them, 
the mixed ones some white some black and some black and 
white and I see them in an open pen out of doors. It seems 
as if it is quite a distance from the dwelling as if a whole load of 


food was carried near the enclosure and then fed as needed to 


these hogs. (Yes.) It was quite a business in itself and there 


was a great time when the slaughter day came. Do you know 
what I mean. 


(Yes I do.) 

It is a sight to see these hogs piled up for the market. I mean 
dead and dressed. Do you know what I mean. 

(Yes, tell how they got to market.) ‘ 

Do you mean how the bodies were taken. I see them piled 
up and covered over and I don’t know what the conveyance is, 
but strange I do not see horses. They were not carried by oxen 
were they. 

(Go ahead.) 


I am walking along slowly by the side of the team in which 
they are put. It is open and I can see them. 
(I understand.) 


There was a lot of something which looks like liver. Do you. 
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know if there was something like that left behind to be aneesee 
and eaten by the family. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

It is on a big board and near it is a barrel of water or liquid. 
I hear a splash now and then. There was a good preparation for 
winter about that time. (Yes.) Look at the sausage and smell 
it cooking with hot Johnny Cake. It was fine. Early frosts in 
the morning and the smells I have spoken of give an appetite 
you would be ashamed of to-day. No fasting in those days. It 
makes me hungry to think of it. I think I must go now.” 


This is an interesting set of incidents. Their value de- 
pends on how much Mrs. Chenoweth knew of pigs and taking 
them to market. I questioned her after the sitting and found 
that she had seen two or three pigs in her life on her uncle’s 
farm, but knew nothing about their fattening and nothing 
about their being taken to market. 

The account is a very much abbreviated one of two dif- 
ferent things. One is the manner of raising and marketing 
our hogs and the other is the fall butchering. Fattening 
pork was quite a business with my father. We always had 
an open pen for them at some distance from the house. They 
were of mixed colors, some black, some white, and some spot- 
ted black and white. We hauled the corn in wagons to the 
pen and fed it in large quantities when needed. Only once 
or twice did we slaughter them for the market, and that in 
the early days. It was found not to pay so well as to deliver 
them alive. There is confusion in the description of taking 
them to market in answer to my query. As I did not deny 
the implied slaughtering of them for market the psychic’s 
mind evidently proceeded on that assumption. The fact was 
we always, save the once or twice mentioned, drove our hogs 
to market and took a team with us to load and carry the 
weary ones. The reader will see that the illusion of the 
psychic is spontaneously corrected in this matter and she 
finds us walking beside the team which was correct. 

The butchering is not described here, but is given later 
in connection with another incident. But one of the sequels 
of it is mentioned. My father was very fond of liver worst 
and as he always slaughtered more pigs than he needed for 
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his own meat he kept the livers and other portions of the 
animal and made liver worst of them, while he sold the hams 
and bacon. We also made large quantities of sausage. 
Johnny cake was not an especial accompaniment of this food, 
tho we had it often enough. 

At this point I took occasion to ask a question about the 
Aunt Betsy mentioned previously. I had not given her re- 
lationship away at any time and wanted to get the full name 
especially because it had been proven to be easy enough to 
get the word “cherry” and her name was this. So without 
indicating her relationship I put my question as follows with 
the answer as will be seen. 


“ (Was that Betsy related to the reference to cherries?) 

Yes I think it was a connection in the making. Do you know 
if they called her aunt Betsy. 

(Yes, Betsy what?) 


I don’t know. Her name was not C. was it. 

(That depends.) 

I don’t know. Do you know. I thought it was aunt Betsy’s 
Cherry Wine. But it may have been Aunt Betsy Cherry. I do 
not mean Cherry Wine. I mean Cherry Rum. 

(I understand. There was an Aunt Betsy Cherry and there 
was another Betsy. Which one did you mean?) 

Aunt Betsy Cherry. We will hear from the other some later 


time. Do you know a young lady who was buried in her bridal 
gown.” 


The reader will perceive the mixture of subliminal and 
foreign information. The association of “ cherries ” brought 
a reference to the Cherry Bitters, but at the same time I got 
the relationship “ Aunt ” and the name “ Cherry ” spontane- 
ously. 

I could not learn from my Aunt Eliza anything that would 
explain the meaning of the reference to the “ young lady who 
was buried in her bridal gown.” No one of the relatives was 
~ recalled to which this would apply. But in talking about the 
incident to my stepmother and my inability to verify it she 
remarked incidentally that she had heard a number of those, 
among them, the family of which this Betsy was a member 
tell of a case in which a young lady in Virginia was buried in 
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her bridal gown. It seems to have been an incident much 
talked about by the connections. I never heard of it so far as 
I can recall, tho I may have done so, but it had no meaning 
to me at the time of the sitting or since. 

An important circumstance in this message about the lady 
buried in her bridal gown is the fact that the other Aunt 
Betsy whose last name I wanted came from Virginia along 
with several others of the group of relatives, including my 
grandmother. We have in the incident also, perhaps, an il- 
lustration of the delay that must sometimes occur in giving 
a proper name tho an incident easily pictured may come at 
once. 

In the subliminal recovery from the trance reference was 
made to a clock said to have belonged to my father on a 
shelf on the wall and with an eagle on the top of it. No one 
recalls such a clock in our family. I think my grandmother 
had this clock. But immediately came the following. 


“Do you know anything about a big chair that a man close 
to you used to sit in. It is a black chair, one carpet covered, the 
other black, both stuffed and one like hair cloth. A man is sit- 
ting in them all the time. He is tired. Was that your father? 
(Yes.) He was sick a long time before he went away. He had 
a little way of picking his fingers half nervously. Oh dear! It 
was awfully sad. He looked so helpless almost. I hear a voice 
say, what is non compos mentis? 

(Who says that?) 


I hear a man’s voice like your father. Was he that? (No.) 
Who was? 


(I don’t know.) Goodbye.” 


At the time I did not suspect who was meant. Later 
events helped to confirm the conjecture that the reference 
was to a non compos mentis neighbor of ours. There was evi- 
dent reference to two chairs in the message but I lost a few 
words owing to fast speaking by the psychic. Father had a 
black chair and was somewhat of an invalid and according to 
my stepmother had a half nervous way of picking his fingers, 
but it was not a marked characteristic, and I never noticed it. 
He had no chair covered with carpet, but one with cloth that 
resembled carpet. He had no chair in his later days covered 
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with hair cloth, but he had hair cloth covered chairs earlier. 
He never used one to sit in, however, during his invalidism. 

I am inclined, especially from later references to interpret 
the passage as referring to a non compos mentis neighbor who 
was a far worse invalid than my father ever was, and my 
stepmother remembers the family had hair cloth chairs and 
my sister remembers him sitting around in a rocking chair, 
but does not recall the kind. He was exceedingly helpless 
and suffered both from disease and idiocy. 

On April 28th, when my father came to communicate, he 
began with a reference to vinegar and followed it up with 
some interesting episodes. 


“Do you know anything about making vinegar. (Some- 
what.) I see a row of casks in a cellar and some damp earth 
and I catch an odor of acid stuff like vinegar and I see some 
taken out up a piece of board or plank through a door low which 
one stoops to enter or leave by. It is not a real door but a sort 
of bulkhead arrangement. Do you know about it. 

(Go on.) 

Near it as I come out is a large hogshead of dark wood open 
at top and in it water. It seems to stand there all the time, as if 
to catch rain water. Do you know about that. 

(I know about the hogshead, but it was not for rain water.) 

What is the drip I hear. Do you know. (No.) Never mind 
I will goon. I see these casks from below taken out on a warm 
spring day, whatever is done with these casks I do not know.” 


There is a little confusion in this episode. Two separate 
events are connected and so confused. Father did make vin- 
egar. He had many apples that went to waste and he sought 
to save them by making vinegar. He once made a large 
quantity of it and the casks stood in a row in a shed with a 
ground floor, not especially damp. But the cold weather 
spoiled the vinegar. After that experience he put his vine- 
gar in the cellar which had a damp, but not an earth, floor. 
The cellar door was decidedly a “ bulkhead arrangement ”. 
It was inside the house and had to be made so that it could 
be opened without interfering with the opening of the door 
admitting us from the outside. We had to stoop to open it, 
not to enter it. Nearby in the hall stood the large hogshead, 
not especially dark wood, in which we pickled our pork and it 
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was the brine in it instead of rain water that the psychic saw, 
and this brine too was the color of rain water, tho darker. 
It had no relation to the vinegar making. It is evidently a 
local associate of the cellar door, as it is to my mind. I do 
not recall taking the vinegar out of the cellar on a plank, tho 
we should have to do it inthis manner. But we used a plank 
to take it from its supports in the shed. This was immedi- 
ately followed by a most interesting incident. 


“Do you know a man who was slightly lame who worked 
sometimes with your father. 

(I think so. Go ahead.) 

I see a man who limps and has to half hop about in some 
places when he tries to hurry but he is quick as a flash. Nota 
very large man and a man about middle age. As he turns I see 
a rough outdoor face but a pleasant smile and always a ready 
hand to do what he can. He sometimes worked around in the 
spring for that is the way I see him. 

(Yes, what complexion had he?) 

Rather dark and dark eyes. Do you know. 

(Tell me all you can.) 

You are thinking of a special kind of a man. I mean nation- 
ality, are you not. 

(You say.) 

He looks different than the rest of you, but what it is I cannot 
now say. I do not know if it is Indian or black, dark or foreign. 

(Yes, it was a negro.) 

I could not tell but I knew it was dark and different but he 
was the most good-natured man to have about and would tell 
more yarns than a native Indian. He always had something 
dreadful, some experiences of hair lifting strength to tell—in- 
terest to tell. You know that. Your father was the kindest 
hearted man when work was done, but when work was to be 
done he worked with a will after it was over. He would laugh 
as heartily as any at the stories and experiences of this man.” 


At the first sentence I thought of a tenant that had a lame 
back, but I soon saw it was an old negro who used to work for 
us when we needed additional help and in harvest time. He 
had a very black and rough face. He was slightly lame from 
some injury, but was a quick and able man at his work. He 
was an especially good natured man, always laughing vocifer- 
ously and father liked to have him about as he got as much 
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fun as work out of the man. The fellow did have a large 
store of yarns about all sorts of things, not “ hair lifting inter- 
est’ as frightful, but funny ones. He had one story that he 
used to tell about this non compos neighbor which amused 
father very much and I refer to it because the statement that 
my “father was the kindest hearted man when work was 
done ” has no meaning in this connection except as associated 
with this story, nor has the remainder of the statement 
any meaning at all, except in connection with the phrase 
“after it was over” which was also directly connected with 
that story. I shall not tell details here, as I may get it some 
day. 

That I am right in my interpretation of the man and in- 
cident meant is supported by the immediate reference to 
potatoes, as the incidents associated with them ran right into 
the reference to this very neighbor, and naturally suggested 
him or was suggested by the potatoes. 


“ Do you know anything about potatoes. Did you raise them. 
(Yes.) When I see these casks taken out I see a heap of po- 
tatoes laid out with sprouts on and the boys doing something 
with them. Did you rub the sprouts off. (Yes.) It was getting 
them ready to plant and it was dirty work. You know that. 
(Yes.) Then I want to go up ina field. It looks as if [I] go 
away from the house toward the west. Was it not. (Yes.) I 
see the sun setting and I know it must be toward the west. 
There I see later potatoes and corn. There is corn growing 
in that direction, for I see the stalks waving in the wind. 

(You describe the place for the potatoes more fully.) 

Let me see if I can do what you ask if I can understand. I 
mean I walk toward this field and it is quite a large piece of 
ground but I am not on a perfectly level place. There is a sweep 
downward, as if a little rolling effect, and deep valley effect, but 
the sun strikes the top of the ridge first and works down as it 
goes toward the west. It is not a high hill but a sort of ridge 
and good potato land I hear your father say. Do you know 
anything about a clump or grove of trees somewhere beyond the 
potato patch. 

(Near, not beyond.) [Field immediately beyond. Woods at 
the side. ] 

I catch a shadow of them. They are dark trees. I do not see 
whether evergreens. Wait a minute. Evergreens was what I 
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was trying to say. I see way beyond some dark green like ever- 
green trees. 


(That is good. Who lived there?) 

Wait, I do not yet know. Do you know spruces. Are there 
some spruce trees. 

(I think so.) 

I see close to the patch some fruit trees nearer the end, a few 
not many. (Yes.) In among the trees I see a man come out 
who is rather stout and heavy and has on a wide straw hat and 
no vest, but I see white as if he wore a white or light colored 
shirt. He seems to be the owner and proprietor of the place 
in the trees, if you know what I mean. (Yes.) Do you know 
any one whose name begins with A—— who lived and worked 
near there. It sounds much like Amos. 

(No, not Amos.) 

Do you know the A——. 

(I am not sure.) 

I am not sure that I have it quite right. See here what is 
this horn. Do they blow a horn at the first. I see a woman come 
out with a long horn and blow it as if to call some one home. Is 
it at your house I see that done. 

(Not in my home, but I think they did at the home you have 
in mind. If you can describe certain things about that man I 
can tell and you will have a good case of identity.) 

I will do my best. Let me tell you first, the horn is tin and 
brown. Yes I think it has been painted but it looks old and 
worn as if used a long time. Could you not hear the horn at your 
home. (Yes.) That is why I thought I was there, for I heard 


some one say: ‘There goes the horn, as if familiar with the 
sound.” 


This is a remarkable passage. We kept our potatoes in 
the cellar and they would sprout badly before spring, or as 
spring came on, and we boys with father had to rub off the 
sprouts before planting them. The place described was not 
the only one where we planted potatoes, but the sequel 
showed that it was a mere incident in getting at the identity 
of the neighbor in mind. But later in father’s life on that 
farm he planted potatoes in the corner of this large field 
looking toward the west. It was not a corn field only, as 
other grains took their turn in it. There was a rising slope 
to the west on which the sun set first, then a slight decline 
and then a sudden one into a valley effect, as described. On 
the slope rising from this was a small patch of ground which 
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had never been used or cultivated until father resolved to put 
it in potatoes and sweet corn for the table. Probably this 
was the corn in mind when referring to corn in the field. 
This was on the boundary line of our non compos neighbor. A 
small field of his intervened between the potato patch and his 
own barn and house. In his yard stood’ a number of ever- 
greens, pines, and nearer the potato patch, in his barnyard, 
some fruit trees. Much farther beyond was a neighbor and 
relative of his, also a warm friend of father’s, in whose yard 
also stood some evergreens and Lombardy poplars, not 
spruces, but resembling these latter in shape. His initial 
was A, not that of the non compos neighbor. This last neigh- 
bor, who was the invalid described above, when he was able 
to go about always wore a broad straw hat in the summer 
and was always in his shirt sleeves. The family had a tin 
dinner horn, the only one in the neighborhood, whether 
painted brown or not no one recalls, but it was always blown 
for dinner, or when any one was wanted, by the man’s wife. 
He was unable mentally or physically to do it. 

There then followed a long and detailed account of this 
man and his wife in which most of the details are correct. 
The reference to a horse and saddle with the horse waiting 
for some one is not recognizable, nor are the things said 
about the color of the kitchen floor. But the “ bigness of the 
space ’’ where the house is was correct. I do not remember 
the weather vane on the barn, but my sister and stepmother 
feel rather confident that there was one, but admitting that 
their memories might apply to the two relatives that lived 
near who had weather vanes. The man had a white beard 
and hair as stated and the woman was plump and stout, but 
not large, smiling and sociable, hair parted in the middle and 
smooth and quick in her manners as stated. The statement 
that the “old man is connected in the family ” is not true, if 
applied to us, but is true of the neighbor who is the subject 
of the next message. 

The next message is interesting for the fact that it super- 
ficially claims to be related to the man of whom we have just 
been speaking, but in fact does not apply to him and his 
family. It must be quoted. 
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“They are relatives I think of yours and there is a close 
friendship between the families. Did they come across lots to 
your house. 


(Not exactly.) 

I see a path well worn and then I see a road in another direc- 
tion. Both ways they would come to your house. 

(I understand. Go ahead.) 

Do you know a dog they had. It is a short haired light one 
with a little color here and there on it. Do you know about it. 

(Tell all about that dog.) 

I see it running about and going to either house with equal 
freedom and there are young people at the other house who fool 
and play with it. There is more freedom at that house than 
yours. I do not know why I feel that but I do, a happy go lucky 
air that is not at yours for there was always so much to do there. 
Do you know anything about honey. (Yes.) I see bees and 
then honey as if there were hives and bees kept to the honey and 
do you know about that woman at that house how she always 


kept everything in apple pie order. It was soclean. That is the 
only word for it. 


I see a yellow floor and some rugs on it. It is like a kitchen 
floor and as I go in I catch a smell of mustard growing. It isa 


little garden of herbs that I pass outside where there is mustard 
and sage.” 


The connection in the communication implies that this 
man and his family were relatives of ours. This is not cor- 
rect. They were relatives of another neighbor who reached 
our house by two separate courses, one a public road and 
roundabout and the other across the field, which was nearer, 
but usable only when crops were not growing there. This 
family and our own were very friendly neighbors. They had 
a small short haired dog, but as we remember it the dog 
was black and white, not light. No one remembers his com- 
ing to our house at any time. But the children of both fam- 
ilies, we children and the neighbor’s children, intermingled in 
each other’s homes with equal freedom. The other family 
was more “ happy-go-lucky ” than ours if it means that the 
work there was less strenuous than with us, otherwise the 
phrase is not accurate. They had bees for honey. No one, 
however, recalls the yellow floor. But there was a small 
room off the kitchen, much like a kitchen in fact, that had a 
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carpet on it, not rugs. ‘The woman is accurately described as 
keeping ‘“‘ everything in apple pie order.’ She wore herself 
out in keeping a specially neat house. It is probable that 
they had mustard and sage, as most people there had them in 
those times, the one for certain kinds of pickles and the other 
for sausage. 

On April 29th, after preliminaries, the first thing that 
came from my father was a reference to a well and well-sweep 
connected with the name Solomon. ‘The same incident was 
mentioned in 1908 in the New York sittings and purported to 
come from my father. But I have not yet been able to verify 
it. 

There followed this a long message which is too long to 
quote in detail and is not very clear and definite in many of 
its incidents. It refers to the town celebration of the 4th of 
July in 1876. My father had an official part in it and we 
stopped our harvesting, as did almost every one, to take part 
in it. The strange thing to me regards my own memory of 
it. Tho I was twenty-two years of age at the time I remem- 
ber absolutely nothing of it except the place of speaking and 
the chief speaker. I was present nevertheless. 

The communication began with a reference to something 
like a town meeting, an expression not at all characteristic of 
my father but having a strong flavor of New England con- 
ceptions, the psychic being a New Englander, and soon took 
the clearer form of a commemoration with reference to 
church bells. Then came the idea that it was a celebration, 
_ after much sparring with general ideas, and a direct reference 
to a bridge across a stream at one end of the town and a black- 
smith shop near it. This was perfectly correct. A reference 
then came to “a red brick building of some pretension near 
the center of the town and stores and business buildings on a 
long pretty street with trees and houses on each side.” This 
was correct in all the details. The public building mentioned 
was supplanted by a new and different edifice many years ago 
now. When I asked what was on the street besides the 
trees, thinking of a railway, the answer was a “ liberty pole ” 
and a “ watering trough”. This was true of the street the 


communicator evidently had in mind and which I had mis- 
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taken, tho what he said was true of it, yet not recalled by me 
at the time. 

There was then some confusing statements about a church 
and some monuments, the latter of which would apply to the 
cemetery at the edge of the town, and some ceremonies in it 
implied. This, however, is apparently not true, as inquiry 
develops the fact that the papers which published the ac- 
counts in full of the day’s celebration, make no mention of 
ceremonies or exercises in the cemetery. I asked to have the 
chief speaker named, but the initials obtained were not true. 
Reference was made to Lincoln as occupying the minds of 
speakers and others very prominently that day, and this is 
more than probable, as he had figured as the savior of his 
country. The subject was then changed to farm incidents, 
after the true remark of my father that he “ was patriotic to 
the last degree.” 

The first incident was the name of our hired man, Henry, 
and a description of the house he lived in on our place. It 
was said to be “a large house with a door yard and trees all 
around it and some outbuildings like a barn or shed” and 
that Henry lived in this house. ‘The description is correct so 
far as it goes. I then intimated that I wanted it more defi- 
nite as follows, and I must quote the record at length. 


“ (Make it clearer.) 

All right. I go into the house and I can go in two ways, a 
front door and a side door which was the one used most. The 
side door is into a small entry or hall which leads into a room 
where everything is going on like a living room. 

(What kind of trees about the house?) 

Dark dark trees. I see quite a cluster of them but the trees 


in front are different and lighter green. Do you know about 
that. 


(Go on, not clear.) 

Am I making a bungling mess of it to-day. Do you know 
hemlocks and pines and such trees back of the house. 

(No, but I think there was an evergreen or two at the side 
in the yard, but I am not certain. Behind the house were trees 
of which I am certain.) 

And you want those. I must pass through this bit of ever- 
green and come to large leafy ones. Say Hyslop I don’t know 
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whether this is an orchard or not, but I seem to be hunting under 
the trees for something like fruit. 

(Yes, go on.) ; 

and as I walk along I pick up something red and bite into it 
and it is juicy. It is not pear but seems like firm fruit more 
like apples but it may be peaches. 

(Yes, there were both apples and peaches there.) 

Good. I couldn’t tell which but do you know anything about 
a very small red fruit. It seems as if there were only one pos- 
sibly two trees of it. It looks like a red plum, red on the out- 
side and a yellow meat. I think it is not a peach, for it is too 
small. Do you know anything about a plum tree. 

(Yes, but not at that place, tho there may have been one there 
and another person will know.) 

I am still there. I think you will find it so. I find a low bush 
of berries at the same place. They are more like currants. 

( Probably.) 

and are near a wall or fence made of wood but not nailed 
like slats, but laid up on some wall or stones for a beginning and 
then cross and recrossed in a peculiar way. It is unpainted and is 
not for show but for protection, to keep cattle out I think. 

(Yes, he can describe some of the apples near that fence.) 

Yes I see a large yellow apple. It looks like an early summer 
or fall apple. It has no lasting quality like some others but is 
fairly good to eat right there. You must know that one. (Yes.) 
Do you know a little rough red one. It seems unshapely but a 
good apple, good flavor. It is rather peculiar in shape but red in 
color. And now I come to a good apple. It is hard as a rock 
in summer, but it grows good later. It really looks green. I 
don’t know whether that is its name, but it looks like a Greening. 

Do you know any apple named Duchess de... .[Pause.] 

(Go ahead.) 

I fear I can’t get it. Was it O.... (No.) It was not like 
Pomar was it. (No.) I can’t get it but he makes a mighty 
effort. 

(That fruit was not an apple was it?) 

Is it Quince. (No.) You’ve got me Hyslop. Wait and let 
me see. It is not peach, but more like pear, but I don’t know it 
and he doesn’t seem able to show me so that I can tell. 

(Let me tell. Duchess de Angouleme.) 

Pretty good. He got the first part all right did he not. 
(Yes.) Do you know anything about crabs. (Go ahead.) He 
speaks of a special crab apple. Do you know if he raised them. 


- (Yes.) They are his delight. He is fond of them for some rea- 


son. Do you know that this one I see is a dark red and smooth 
as the best of fruit and excellent for some purposes in the house. 


t 
s 
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(Go ahead.) 


Do you know about grafts from that tree and did he make 
money from his orchard. (Somewhat.) The grafts from his 
tree were taken to another place and used with success. Your 
father says most grafts are successful, but this is not political 
graft, just legitimate fruit growing. There are two kinds of 
crabs, one yellow, one red, and the graft made stripes. What do 
you know of that. Do you know anything about it.” 


Henry, as I have indicated, was the name of our tenant 
and hired man. He lived in an old and large house. It had 
a front and a side entrance. The latter was the one almost 
exclusively used by the tenant family. The room they lived 
in was kitchen, dining-room and sitting-room together, tho 
there were plenty of rooms in the house. There was a small 
roofed entry, at the front door, not at the side. There were 
evergreen trees in the yard. They were not hemlock, but 
cedar, I think. They were at the side of the house, but also 
partly in the rear of it, and possibly some directly in the rear. 
Those in front were cherry trees. You had to pass through 
these evergreens to get to the orchard. This orchard was 
both apple and peach, one-half of it being peaches. The 
peaches were all one kind and were red. None of us remem- 
ber red plums there, but we do remember the blue Damson 
plum which, when ripe had a yellow meat. But we had a red 
plum at the home place which answered this description. 
There were currants in plenty in the garden. The fence 
there is exactly described. It was a rail fence and laid by 
crossing and recrossing as said. Its foundations were stones 
at the corners but only at places. Its sole purpose was to 
keep the stock out of the orchard. There was a summer and 
fall apple that was yellow and had no lasting quality. It 
made most of the trees in the orchard and was “ fairly good 
to eat right there”. It was also good to cook, but would 
not keep for use. The only other use than immediate eating 
and cooking was in cider, so that the account is correct. 
There was no little “rough” red apple, but there was a large 
rough red one that was good to eat. There was also a small 
smooth red one good to eat. There was also a large hard 
apple unfit for use in the summer and green in color very 
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much like the Greening, but was the Tolpahockan, if I spell 


the name rightly. It ripened in the winter after storing in 
the cellar. 


The Duchess de Angouleme was not an apple. It was one 
of father’s favorite pears. ‘This, however, was on the home 
place and not in the orchard just described. The tree of 
them which I recall disappeared forty or more years ago, but 
I learn from my stepmother and sister that there was another 


tree of them in the yard which I do not recall and which evi- 
dently lasted longer. 


He did have a special crab apple. It was the Hyslop crab 
and it is interesting to see that the name does not come which 
tends to show that the correct proper name mus¢ get into the 
subconscious first in order to have its later use easy. Father 
did a great deal of grafting in fruit and was fairly successful 
at it. No one knows whether he ever grafted the Hyslop 
crab apple, but it would be pretty certain that there would 
be no such cross or hybrid between it and the yellow crab 
which exists and which is mentioned. I do not remember 
whether the yellow crab was on the place. The fruit was 
used only for making jelly. 


The communications then recurred to the name Henry 
again and to be sure that I was right in supposing who was 
meant I asked for the name of the daughter: L,. was the cor- 
rect initial as given, but her name was Lucy, neither Lizzie 
nor Laura as given. 

On April 30th the first set of incidents were wholly un- 
verifiable. They were a reference to a stone that was said to 
be a land-mark and situated on the farm connected with the 
incidents of the previous sitting. The “hip roofed house”, 
the name Susan, the approach to the house and barn, the 
stream and bridge and the graveyard are all wholly unrecog- 
nizable. 

The next set of incidents is too long to quote in full, but 
they contain many true statements of fact connected with 
the death and preparation for my father’s funeral. The 
whole thing was apparently intended to lead up to messages 
about a deceased brother. I shall quote parts of it. Finding 


} 
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that I could recognize nothing of the incidents above men- 
tioned the communicator took another tack. 


“Did you go to your father’s funeral from another place. 
What I mean is was not your father in another home than yours 
when he passed away. (Yes.) I get a picture of a house 
where you are familiar and I see you going there and I see a room 
with your father’s body lying in it not yet in the casket but with 
a sheet or cloth thrown over it. I see as if you went into the 
room, I think, to see the body and do something else. You are 
not alone. There is a woman with you and there is another 
woman in another room outside who is older and more broken. 
I mean who seems to feel the death more than you and the lady 
who go into the room. Do you know about this. 

(I do not recall it as described.) 

Did you go into the room before the body was ready for 
burial. (Yes.) Was there not something drawn over the body. 
(Yes.) Was there not a woman who went into the room with 
you or followed you in. (No.) Isee one who comes to that door 
later. She belongs in that house and she had some reason for 


coming to that door. Did you have a sister or sister-in-law who 
lived there.” 


It was not the home of my sister or of any sister-in-law. 
but of my Aunt, my father’s sister. I had on one occasion 
gone into the room when the body was covered with a sheet. 
The text shows this. But I learned since the sitting that 
my sister, half-sister, had also gone in, but not with me. It 
is probable also that my Aunt had at some time gone to 
the door as indicated, but it is not verifiable. My father died 
at the home of his sister and not in his own home. This fact 
was stated in my first Piper Report, not seen by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. The older woman is evidently my stepmother who 
was in another room. , 

It is apparent that the reference to the “ sister or sister- 
in-law’ is to my Aunt, and she is immediately more fully 
described and a number of non-evidential incidents indicated. 
I asked for the relationship to my father to clear up the mat- 
ter. When I stated that the material was non-evidential 
G. P. took up the task of making it clearer. 


“Well let me go out into the other room and who is that 
older lady who sat in a chair by the window and is rather more 
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serious than the rest. Did you have an aunt there. (Yes.) 
Was she short and plump, not very stout lady.” 


“Short and plump ”’ fairly describes my Aunt, but not my 
stepmother who sat at the window in the other room, and 
not the Aunt. She was not much older than my Aunt, but 
looked it most decidedly. 

Presently the initial H came and then “ Hattie or Har- 
riet ’’. Possibly this was an attempt to give the name of my 
sister Henrietta, but it was said in close connection with the 
reference to my Uncle and Aunt and would naturally suggest 
the intention of giving the name of the Aunt which was Eliza. 
To make sure who was meant by the man, whom father was 
said to have thought much of, correctly enough, I asked if he 
was living or dead, and got the reply: “ Gone now but was 
alive then.” This was true, but mentioned in my first Piper 
Report, tho, as so often remarked, not seen by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. 

The communications were now suddenly switched over to. 
a brother, tho I did not detect this at once, owing to my ig- 
norance of the incidents with which they began. There was 
a reference to snow which had no meaning to me at the time 
and in the effort to make things clear the control continued. 


“T see great piles of snow and I see a death at such a time 
but it seems later than your father’s, after him I mean. 

(Yes, but I do not know of any such death later.) [Thinking 
of an Uncle who had died years before him in the winter, and 
having forgotten that the Uncle just mentioned and a brother of 
mine had died in the winter. ] 

Do you know R. 

(Who is R.?) 

Some one here. It sounds like Robert. Do you know Robert. 

(My father’s name was Robert.) 

That is strange. I thought it was another name. 

(There was another Robert, if you can tell.) [Thinking of a 
cousin. | 

A younger man. (Yes.) Did he have any snow about when 
he passed away. 

(I do not know but I can find out.) 

The second Robert is more like a boy who was named for 
your father and I see all this snow about. It is strange how so 


i 
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many mixed currents are here, but I think it is a more emotional 


time in the life of your father. He is dealing with conditions 
that touched his heart. 


(Yes, tell me all about that Robert.)” 


There followed some non-evidential statements which 
closed with the question, strange to be put in this way, after 
having remarked that the boy was named for my father, tho 
intelligible: ‘“ Was not Robert closely connected with you 
as well as your father.” 

I had a brother Robert who was named for father and 
who died some eight years after him. My cousin Robert 
who was in my mind at first was also named for my father, 
but he was not a boy. The allusion to “ mixed currents ” 
may have this in mind. I did not know at the time of this 
sitting that there was snow on the ground when this brother 
Robert died, but my sister who was at the funeral tells me 
that there was. It was in the month of March. The refer- 
ence to my father’s emotional interests in this connection is 
remarkably apt and significant. It was in connection with 
the life of this brother that the intensest of his emotional fears 
and interests were manifested. A hint of this was given in 
my first Report on the Piper case. The reasons for it are 
perhaps too personal to narrate. To help in further incidents 
I continued the communications by asking a question. 


“ (Where did he pass away ?) 
Do you mean was he at home or away. 
(Yes, tell which.) 
I think he was away for I see a waiting as if waiting for the 
body to come home. Do you know about that. (Yes.) That 
is the commotion as if every one was in that tense state waiting 
for the body, but your father seems to go away to meet it or to 
get it but it must have been a little distance away for there is 
some waiting at home. 

(I believe so, but try and see....) [Question unfinished. ] 

Was the body hunted for and some suspense in connection 
with it. 

(I do not know but can find out.) 

Yes your sister will know these things will she not. 

(Which sister?) [Thinking of deceased sister who was at 
the funeral. | 
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My but you do put questions to me and you want me to be 
sure | make plain. Have you a sister in the West or away from 
home. 

(You tell all about her if you can.) 

I see some one who seems like a sister who knows more about 
this matter than you do and she will remember having been told 
some things if she did not know them herself. 

I think then this Robert’s body, I mean the young man now, 
was brought to a station. Do you know if he was away from the 
home town when he passed away. 

(Yes, he was.) 


I thought so for I saw a train and station and saw a box 
taken from it and saw men with uncovered heads as the box was 
taken out and then I see a team of some sort. It does not look 
like a hearse, but an open team of some sort and the box taken 
away. Do you know what your father means when he says he 


was not the only one taken. It seems as if there were others at 
the same time. 


(Other what?) 

Men or boys. Do you know whether your brother ever sat at 
a long table with other boys. 

(What do you mean?) [My brother was a waiter and I had 
this in mind when I asked the question. ] 

Is not Robert your brother. (Yes.) Did he go to a place 
where there was a long table spread for a number of boys or men 
with them to eat. 

(I do not know what you mean unless you are more specific.) 

I see a long table and a number of people at it as if the food 
was prepared for all at once, not a hotel but more like a camp 
or it might be a school but it really looks like rough and camp 
life. Is that more specific. 


(Yes. and I shall have to inquire into this. What kind of 
work did that brother do?) 

I don’t see that yet Hyslop but I know that this work was 
with many people and I get a group of people and I believe it 
is time for him to begin to give some good communications. It 
is only a beginning he has made now but his young life was 
not crushed out or put out and nothing left but the memory of 
his strong soul but he is active and eager and willing and always 
has been. 

(Why has he not communicated before ?) 

Never had just the right opportunity, but these sittings which 
are for that especial work of identification give him a good op- 
portunity and you will hear from him when you come next time. 
He has been referred to in one or two instances but his own 
identity has never been clearly revealed. You know what I 
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mean. (Yes.) but his father now thinks it is time for him and 
he is ready himself. It is a long time since he went away and 
the garments he wore and the memory of him have faded to- 
gether until he seems like a dream of the past. 

(Now why do you say it is a long time. There is a little 
confusion there which, if you clear up, will be a most important 
piece of evidence. ) 

I think I do not know what you mean. 

_ Robert you are talking about did not pass away so long 
ago. 

Have you two brothers over here. (Yes.) One gone a long 
time ago and one more recently. (Yes.) and I have the name 
on the wrong one. That is what you mean. The one gone a 
long time had another name. Is that it. 

(Give the full name at all hazards of the one who went a long 
time ago.) 

You mean next time. 

(Any time.) 

Yes I think I cannot do it now. Tell me Hyslop you do ... 
You did not have two brothers by the same name did you. 
(Yes.) No wonder I got mixed. No well regulated family ever 
ought to be guilty of such an indiscretion, but as you did not do 
do it I will fight it out with your father and mother.” 


My brother Robert died away from home and his body 
was brought by train to his old home town for burial. I 
was not at the funeral and hence the incidents that occurred 
there were entirely unknown to me. I learned from my half 
sister Henrietta, who was present, that there was some sus- 
pense and commotion connected with the failure to get a cer- 
tain permit for the removal of the body from the station, 
which had to be gotten while the funeral waited, and that 
there was considerable snow on the ground at the time. 
Both my deceased sister, who was living at the time, and liv- 
ing half sister lived near, then, in the west. I also learned 
from my living half sister, that owing to the cause of this 
brother’s death the law required the body to be brought in 
an iron box. ‘This box was put in an open wagon and taken 
out to the farm by my brother-in-law and used there. The 
expression: “ He was not the only one taken” shows what 
was in mind; namely, the allusion to my other deceased 
brother Charles, the pertinence of which appears later. But 
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the intention of the communicator was misconceived by the 
control or the subconscious of the psychic. For there were 
no other contemporaneous deaths of interest. 

My brother was a waiter in the restaurant and apparently 
this was what was meant, but soon the incident took the 
shape of camp life, etc. My brother was a caterer himself for 
awhile in his home place and prepared the food for some 
special occasion which was a family reunion and it was in 
the woods. His name was Robert and he was named es- 
pecially for my father under circumstances to be explained 
presently. He had been referred to in the past two or three 
times, once or twice through Mrs. Chenoweth and once pre- 
viously through Mrs. Smead. 

When the sudden and false statement appeared that he 
had been dead a long time and his garments and memory had 
faded together as a dream of the past I saw at a flash what 
was up and resolved to get the matter cleared up, and to see 
that I did not suggest clearly what I wanted. My brother 
Robert had died only seven years before this and my brother 
Charles Robert had died 47 years before. The allusion to his 
garments was apparently to the blouse mentioned in my first 
sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth, the “ military clothes” men- 
tioned through Mrs. Piper, and the later reference of Mrs. 
Chenoweth, and in this record to the “ little boy with dresses 
or a skirt on.” As soon as G. P. asked the question whether 
I had two brothers by the same name I got the desired in- 
formation. Charles Robert, the latter part of the name being 
for my father, was his full name. After his death father 
wanted a namesake and named the next son merely Robert. 
I indicated this fact in my first Piper Report, but Mrs. Cheno- 
weth has not seen that. 


(To be Continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


It is desirable this year to print a list of members and we 
would here ask all members who do not wish their names 
printed in the list to inform the Editor of the same at once. 
We hope, however, that there will be few who will object 
to the printing of their names. ‘There are some whose right, 
or even duty, to withhold names from publicity is freely ad- 
mitted, but we hope that there are not many. 

We have hitherto refrained from publishing a list for two 
reasons. First, we knew that some preferred not to have 
their names on thelist. Second, we saved that much money 
for use in the publications to a better purpose. But it may 
be a help to the work once in a while to publish a list. That 
is our chief reason for printing a list now. 

We would call attention again to the Life memberships 
which will aid in the endowment. The important thing at 
present is to secure protection for publications indefinitely, 
so as not to depend on shiiting membership. Every Life 
Associate, Life Member, and Life Fellow we obtain the 
nearer that goal we get. Life membership makes annual 
dues unnecessary and continues the help after the death of 
the donor. Many cannot afford to leave any bequest who 
can give small sums in this manner, and it accomplishes the 
same end. We hope members will take this into account 
when bills come due for the coming year. 

The Editor takes this opportunity to thank the members 
who so generously responded to the appeal sent out for funds 
to carry on experiments during the present year. We shall 
be enabled to do very good work with that help. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Modern Belief in Immortality. By Newman Smyth. Charles 
Scribners Sons. New York. 1910. 


This little book is by the well known New Haven Clergyman. 
It is an expansion of an address that he delivered at the Univer- 
sity of London. The title would suggest to the reader a new 
point of attack on an old problem. But the reviewer cannot say 
that it is this except in its irrelevancy and unintelligibility. This 
is a hard saying to express regarding the book, but with all its 
excellence of style this is about the only verdict to be pro- 
nounced. 

Any book which has attempted to discuss immortality during 
the last twenty-five years and does not allude to psychic research, 
while calling itself modern, is sure to be medizval. This does 
not mean that psychic research is correct, but it does mean that 
its mode of approach indicates a frank disavowal of any hopes 
from philosophic methods. The curious thing about Dr. Smyth’s 
position is his surrender of the old philosophies on the subject 
and the failure to appreciate that, if philosophy cannot be trusted 
science is then the only resource, whether it be any better quali- 
fied than philosophy to settle the issue. 

The author refers to the older theories of survival being 
based upon the idea of substance and he rather sneeringly refers 
to the ghost and similar ideas of survival as going the way of 
those dependent upon the notion of substance. He then returns 
to two positions. (1) The modern doctrine of energy and (2) 
the value of personality. To the present reviewer both of these 
ideas are perfectly worthless in this discussion, the first as a 
return to the abandoned metaphysics of the author and the lat- 
ter as having nothing to do with the question of fact. There 
is no doctrine in modern thought that savors more of medizval 
metaphysics in its worst state than the speculations about energy. 
This is not because the conception of energy has no importance in 
practical physics, but because the physical metaphysics in which 
science has gotten entangled is not as clear or intelligible as the 
well defined metaphysics of the schoolmen, no matter how false 
we may choose to regard them. And it is worth noting that one 
of the ablest of the advocates of Energetics holds that energy is 
a substance. Here then we have the old rejected idea returning 
under another name. 

Now the reviewer does not care whether the scientific specu- 
lations about energy be true or false. They have no relation to 
this problem whatever. If we could prove that man had a soul 
at all and that consciousness was like other forms of energy 
about which we are supposed to have some information—I say 
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“ supposed ” advisedly—we might have an ad hominem argument 
against scientific scepticism. But unfortunately we know noth- 
ing more about energy than we know about substance, soul or 
consciousness. ‘The author admits that we know no more about 
mind than we do matter and no more about matter than mind, 
and states that what we do know is what they do. Admitted, 
but what has that to do with survival? Nothing. The question 
is whether there is anything besides the body that is necessary 
to account for consciousness. The whole materialistic view, 
which is not based upon any doctrine of the nature of matter, is 
that consciousness is a function of the organism and it appeals 
to facts in its support. It does not appeal to the nature of mat- 
ter. Science, in supplanting philosophic methods for determin- 
ing truth has demanded the study of facts, not the manipulation 
of past generalizations which are either no longer true or no 
longer intelligible. Its point of view is in the query “ What facts 
have you for any belief you wish to cherish?” In modern life 
we always come back to this issue of fact. We do not accept as 
final any proposition asserted by tradition. 

The chief reliance for the author’s hope is placed upon his 
idea of personality. But there is not a word in the book to show 
what personality means. The materialist’s position is that this 
personality, whatever it is, can only be a phenomenal manifesta- 
tion of organization, and the only way to meet that is to show 
that, as a fact, it survives. This would show that it was not 
the phenomenon claimed. It is no answer to his position to 
simply deny it or to say that you hold the other hypothesis. He 
has the facts of normal experience in his favor and you must 
show facts to contradict him. But the author does little more 
than repeat the aristocrat’s conception of personality and that is 
worthless. 

All this does not mean that the volume has no interest for 
the student. It is an interesting revelation of a clergyman’s 
readiness to abandon older methods of considering the problem. 
Besides it is conceived in a religious mold of thought and in this 
respect has both the strength and weakness of that sort of dis- 
cussion. It is modern in that respect, but has not reached either 
the depth of the ancient philosophy on the issue or the apprecia- 
tion of the scientific arguments for scepticism. The religious 
mind that is dissatisfied with the past will find in it the evidence 
of a distinct submission to modern views, but he will not find 
clear thinking on the problem. That is impossible outside a frank 
surrender to materialism or the equally frank recognition of 
psychic research. It is too much to expect the latter in an age 
where intellectual respectability is the first criterion of truth 
or belief. 


